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ABSTRACT 

A longitudinal study of the educational paths of 
humanities majors was conducted wii;h a sample of high school seniors 
who participated in the National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the ?igh 
School Class of 1972. Comparisons to the 1980 NLS seniors cohort were 
also made. Students completed a survey as seniors as well as four 
follow-up surveys. The following concerns were investigated for 1972 
seniors who attained a bachelor's degree in the humanities by October 
1979; pathways to the degree, differences between students earning 
humanities degrees and students earning degrees in other fields, 
differences between humanities and nonhumanities majors that were 
evident in 1972, and differences between 1972 and 1980 humanities 
majors. Student pathways were; the extent of high school academic 
studies, college entry and attendance at two- or four-year colleges, 
enrollment in a four-year college after t\«c years of study, majors, 
and field of work students expect for themselves at age 30. Results 
were also assessed by student characteristics; sex; socioeconomic 
status; race (White, Black, and Hispanic); ability, and educational 
attainment (graduate and professional school studies). Finally, 
characteristics of students changing majors (joining/leaving the 
humanities) were considered. Numerous tables and figures are 
interspersed throughout the text. Information on data processing 
steps is appended. (SW) 
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Chapter 1 

STUDENTS OF THE HUMANITIES IN THE 1970'S AND 1980'S 

••preserving the quality of graduate 
education in the arts and sciences — 
and ultimately the continuity of 
scholarship in basic fields of 
knowledge— may well he the single roost 
serious educational challenge facing 
American xmiversities over the next 
decade- and a half"— William G. Bowen, 
p. 40. 

Some 30 years ago, Dael Wolfle perceived a need for a conprehensive 
survey of Americans engaged in demanding intellectual work. He recognized that 
the future welfare of the Uhited States is heavily dependent "upon those of 
its citizens v*io are competent to work effectively with ideas" (Wolfle, 
1954, p* 5). His 1954 book, Americans Resources of Specialized Talent , which 
searched out the available evidence on this broad topic, placed particular 
enphasis on the flow of highly able students through the educational system 
into professional and specialized careers. 

Wolfle 's landmark contribution stimulated much further work. It was 
recognized that information obtaine 1 by following individuals through thei r 
educational and occupational careers was indispensable for understanding 
career development for evaluating the effr -s of social change on career 
choice, and for educational planning. In 1960, Project TALENT (Wise, 1979) 
began data collection on a large national sanple of high school seniors, and 
in 1961, the ETS Study of Academic Prediction and Growth (Hilton, 1979) was 
undertaken. In 1972 and in 1980, major studies conducted under the sponsorship 

^ W. G. Bowen (1981). Graduate Education in the Arts and Sciences: Prospects 
for the Future. Change , 13(5), 40-45. 
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of the National Center for Education Statistics v^re initiated. The 1972 
study (Hilton & Rhett, 1973) was based on a saiqple of 22,500 high school 
seniors and included intensive follow-up surveys in 1973, 1974, 1976, and 1979 
(Davis & Levinsohn, 1979), A parallel study in 1980, viiich is referred to as 
High School and Beyond (HS&B), inclixles 30,000 sophooores and 28,000 seniors 
in 1,015 high schools; and both sanples were surve^^ again in 1982. The 
present study is primarily concerned with analysis oif data for high school 
seniors in 1972, and 1980, and for students in the 1972 high school senior 
sample vrfio were followed up in 1979. 

This study focusses on the young people in the sanples who chose the 
htimanities as their field of study and, for some, their life work. Itiat there 
is deep concern for the condition of the humane disciplines is clear. Sharp 
declines, both reported and predicted, in collegiate and graduate enrollments 
in the humanities have prompted the concern (O'Connor, 1981), and the crisis 
has been noted as particularly severe in the sttdy of literature and foreign 
languages. Unwelcome increases , too, in the projected number of graduate 
degrees awarded in some of the humanities have led to the dismal forecast of 
an imbalance in supply and demand. Thus, it was foreseen that, in 1985, there 
would be three times more Ph.D.'s in the humanities than would be needed for 
employment (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, chap. 2, p. 15). 

Within the humanities area, history departments are now seeking net only 
to stabilize and control the numbers they enroll but also to prepare their 
prospective graduates for nonacademic careers (a major turnabout, since the 
hiOianities graduate has typically been recruited for eiif)loyment within 
academia). 
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Along with reasons for concern about the future of *"he 'la' Lties in 
American education, it may be desirable to consider cert n posi ive 
indications, as suggested by the CcOTnission on the HuinaiiitiL '19' 0, p.8). 
The prospects for the humanities are better than 
some might think. Educational 0KX)rtunity in and 
beyond school is now available to more Americans of 
all origins and ages than ever before. Access to 
higher education has broadened in the past fifteen 
years as four-year institutions have expanded and 
two-year colleges proliferated. Total under- 
graduate and graduate enrollments for credit 
increased from about .8 million in 1963 to about 
11.7 million in 1979; within these totals, 
enrollments in two-year colleges rose from about 
900,000 in 1963 to 4.3 million in 1979. Noncredit 
enrollments in adult education have grown even more 
dramatically, as has public interest in the 
performing arts, museums, and cultural activities. 
The expansion and diversification of learning 
represent a major commitment of American democracy 
and have opened new possibilities for the 
humanities. 

The Problem 



Despite the general concern, relatively little is known about the 
development of interests, values, career choices, and other personal 
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qualities — from secondary school through graduate school— of students in the 
h\jroanities. Vfe do not, for example, have good answers to questions such as 
the following: 

o What proportion of college-bound high school seniors later major in 
the humanities and, further, v*at proportion of those who do so 
eventually receive bachelor's degrees in the humanities and, of 
these, *diat ^''^po^tion intend to make a career of their interests? 
What happens to the students v*io leave study of the humanities? 
o What ^re the early characteristics (e.g., interests, self-concept, 
cognitive competencies) of young people who eventually study 
humanities at the undergraduate level in comparison to those who 
stoiy in other areas (e.g., the physical sciences)? 
o What is the probability of bachelor's degree attainment in the 
humanities by stxjdents \A\o follow one educational pathway vs. 
another (e.g., attending a four-year college vs. attending a 
two-year college and transferring to a four-year college)? 
o If wo know the number of students at some point "in the pipeline," 
how many are likely eventually to receive bachelor's degrees in the 
humanities? What factors may cause past predictions to be invalid 
and in ^^A^^^t direction? 
Thus, factual knowledge responsive to these questions, particularly 
knowledge about college students and their educational programs, should 
contribute siobstantially to a better \jnderstanding of the current status and 
future prospects of the humanities in the United States. 
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Several reasons can be cited for our lack of knowledge in this aisa. The 
most important has been the relative paucity of suitable data, a condition 
that arises prisaarily from the costliness of surveying and following up a 
large national sample of students, itie available data typically have been 
cross-sectional, i.e., based on different sample'^ at single points in time. 
Estimating from such data how individuals develop over a period of years is a 
hi^y uncertain process. Secondly, the available samples have either been 
too small or unrepresentative. Furthermore, when large national sanf)les have 
been available, the studies have not included the kind of data required. Data 
based an single classes within a university or, at best, several universities, 
do not permit generalizations to college student population of the united 
States even thou^ such studies may be a rich source of hypotheses about 
individual development (3anford, 1956; Super, 1953). On the other Iiand, 
national samples such as those of the periodic surveys by the Census Bureau 
and the Office of Education not only are cross-sectional but also do not 
inclxide individual data on interests, decision-making, personal experiences, 
and other variables important to understanding the dynamics of individual 
career development. 

Die ETS Growt' Stixly was a national longitudinal study but, except for a 
limited follcw-ip of a fraction of the sample, the data collection ended with 
the senior year of high school (Hilton, 1979;. Project TALENT did provide 
some relevant data on the development of scholars and professionals, but the 
subjects of that mammoth national stxady passed through higher education almost 
20 years ago and, thus, the data are, for most purposes, outdated (Flanagan et 
al., 1962). Thus, although the description they provide of the process of 
educational development is relevant and will inform the present study, 
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the population estimates of, for example, the numbers studying in the 
humanities are primarily of historical interest. 

Fortunately, there now exists a data resource v*iich was extraordinarily 
suitable for the investigation of the questions above. Itiis is the data file 
for the 1972, 1980, and 1982 national longitudinal studies conducted \ander the 
sponsorship of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). The 
samples are large (20,000 - 30,000 each), randomly drawn, and longitudinal, 
i.e., the same students are being followed for nijmber of years. These 
studies are described in the following section. 

Plan of Work 

Data Base 

The total NCES longitudinal data set, including the cohort beginning with 
the high school graduating class of 1972, is based on a carefully devised 
system of data collection. A schematic representation of it is given in 
Figure 1-1. We will refer to the three cohorts as (a) the 1972 Seniors, i.e., 
the cohort v^ich was first tested in the spring of their senior year in 1972, 
(b) the 1980 Seniors, i.e., the cohort first tested as seniors in the spring 
of 1980, and similarly, (c) the 1982 Seniors v*io were first surveyed as 
sophorooires in the spring of 1980 and then were followed up two years later at 
v^ich time most of the original sophomores were high school seniors. As shown 
in Figure 1-1, the 1972 Seniors were first followed up in the fall of 1973, at 
vAiich time those sanple niembers vrfio went directly to two - or four-year 
colleges, and remained in school, were college sophomores (Grade 14). 

The 1972 Seniors . The structure of the First Follow-up Questionnaire is 
such that their status in the fall of 1972 (i.e., the fall following high 
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school graduation) could be detennined. (This is shown as the dashed box 
labelled "Oct. '72" in Figure 1-1.) Similarly, the Third Follow-Up 
Questionnaire inquired about the respondent's statxis one year earlier (October 
'75) and the Fourth Follow-Up Questionnaire covered the falls of 1977 and 
1978. As a result, the entire seven-year span from the fall of 1972 to the 
fall of 1979 can be fixed at yearly intervals. 

By virtue of this design, the personal development of the sample can 
be traced from the senior year of high school throu^ three years of graduate 
or professional -school (for the small but significant fraction that continued 
in hi^r education without interruption). For ti*? sanple members v*io did not 
continue their education on graduation from high school, the seven years span 
the critical years of becoming established in a job, including—for many— job 
training, apprenticeship, marriage, and starting a family. 

For the 1972 Seniors, the sources of variance can be thought of as two 
broad categories: time and age. At each successive level (e.g.. Grade 13, 
Grade 14) the sample had aged by one year. All of the variables that 
influence individual development contribute to change in this respect, 
inclxiding schooling, family and peer influences, and maturation. However, as 
Schais (1965) points out, there is a tine difference between data collections, 
and there will be an effect attributable to net changes in the environment 
that occur from the time of one data collection to the next. Interpretation 
of the results had to keep these major sources of differences in mind. 

The 1980 and 1982 Seniors . The 1980 Senior cohort was designed to 
parallel the 1972 Senior cohort, but with one irtportant exception. Instead of 
occurring in the fall of the second year after high school graduation, the 
first follow-up was postponed until the following spring, exactly two years 
after the base-year survey. 
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As a result of the timing of the 1980 Senior cohort and the questionnaire 
additions, it was possible to accoiqplish an important comparison. The 
individual developnent of members of the 1972 Senior cohort and the 1980 
Senior cohort could be examined in the spring of their twelfth-grade year and 
in the fall of the first and second years after the initial survey. Future 
follow-ups will provide additional comparisons. 

No use was made in the present study of data for the 1982 Senior cohort. 
Future studies will profit from analysis of this cohort. 

Sample design . The respondents in MLS were sampled as 1972 Seniors from a 
national probability sample of 1,318 public, private, and church-affiliated 
hi^ schools located throughout the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
Ihe school sampling frame was stratified into 600 final strata, based vpon the 
following seven variables: Type of control (public or nonpublic), geographic 
division (Northeast, North Central, South, Vfest), grade 12 enrollment (fewer 
than 300, 300-599, 600 or more), proximity to institutions of higher 
educati(m# percent minority group enrollment, income level of the community 
around the school, and degree of urbanization. Two schools with known 
probabilities were chosen from each of the strata, and within each school a 
simple random sample of 18 stxxlents was selected. Schools in low inccxne areas 
or with hi^ minority-group populations were oversampled. 

Ihe 1980 survey was similar, with a major exception. In each of the 1,000 
schools in the sample, 36 seniors and 36 sophortores were randomly selected, 
itiese'two classes, as they were followed up, form two separate cohorts, giving 
us a total of three parallel cohorts for analysis, prediction, and hypothesis 
testing. 
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Instnjments 

1972 Seniors , As part of the base year survey , the students completed a 
37-page questionnaire concerning their background, ethnicity, high school 
experiences, educatiaial and occiq>ational plans, and certain attitudes and 
values « Itie first page of the questionnaire is shown on the next page 
(Figure 1-2). SkT and ACT scores wre retrieved from school files for all 
sttidents \*k) had taken one or both of the tests* Also, the students completed 
a test battery that consisted of six short tests: Vocabulary, Picture-Number, 
Reading, Letter Groups, Mathematics, and Mosaic Comparisons. 

The four follow-up questionnaires of the 1972 cohort focussed on the 
respcwidents' educational and occupational status, income, plans, satisfac- 
tions, and other information about their parents, background, and previous 
school experiences. In the fourth follow-up, the response rate was over 90%. 
Thus, there was relatively little self-selection in the sanple. Data tapes, 
including data from the base year survey and each of the four follow-\jps, were 
available. The first page of the first follow-up questionnaire is shown on 
a subsequent page (Figure 1-3). 

1980 Seniors . This cohort completed instruments similar to those 
conpleted by the 1972 Seniors. The questionnaires were expanded and refined 
but a large core of critical questions were repeated verbatim to permit 
comparisons across cohorts and within cohorts. Thus, for example, the choices 
of college major of the 1972 Seniors can be cotapared with those of the 1980 
Seniors. Similarly, the choices of the 1972 Seniors can be cOTipared with 
their choices in 1973, 1974, 1976, and 1979 (for those who stayed in higher 
education) . 
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Figure 1-2 

First Page of NLS Student Questionnaire 



Studant Number 



Ftmalt. 



1 

2 









YMr 


1 







P1«aM camplttt tlit inftrmatita ab«v«. 



SECTION Your high school experiences . . . 

IPIeaje tnswtr tvtry question unleis you art okad to skip to tnothsr ono. You msy omit any question that I 
you or your parents would consider objecttonabla* I 

L When do you expect to graduate from high school? 

(Circle ene*) 

I wiQ leave high school before I graduato 1 

Now through June 1972 2 

July or August 1972: S 

September 1972 through January 1973 4 

February through June 1973 5 

After June 1973 « 



2. Which of the following best describes your present high school program? 

(CIrcIs one.) 



General I 

Academic or coQege preparatory 2 

Vocational or technical: 

Agricultural occupatiooa 3 

BusinoM or ofBce occupationa 4 

Distributive education 5 

Health occupationa 6 

Home economics occupationa 7 

Trade or industrial occupstions 8 
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Figure 1-3 

First Page of First Follow-Up Questionnaire of NLS Sample 

Section A — General Information 



1. What art ymi doing ww? 

(Circle one nvmbor en ooch line.) 



Appliee Dsee 
te me ep^y ^ nie 

Working for pay at a full-time or part-time Jo^i i 2 

Taking vocational or technical courses at any kind of school or college 
(for ezamite, vocational, trade, business, or other career training 
school) ; 1 2 

Taking academic courses at a two- or four-year college i 2 

On active duty in the Armed Forces (or service academy) i 2 

Homemaker 1 2 

Temporary lay-off from work, looking for work, or waiting to report to 

work 1 2 

Other (please describe:^ ) 1 2 



2. Did yeu complete high school? 

(Circle one.) 

No, still in hi^ school 1 — (SKIP to q. 4f 

No, left high school without completing 2 

Yes, graduated 3 

Yes, left high school without graduating but have since 
passed a high school equivalency test, for example, the GED . .4 

3. When did you leave or graduate from the last high school that you attended? 

Date left: (month) (year) 



FACTS ABOUT YOU IN OCTOBER 1f73 

I 

4. With whom did you live, as of the first weak of October 1?73? 

(Circle one.) 



By myself 1 

Parents 2 

With husband or wife 3 

With other relatives 4 

With person(s) not related to me 5 

S. How would you describe your living quarters, as of the first week of October 1973? 

(Orcle one.) 

Private house or apartment 1 

Dormitory or apartment operated by a school or college 2 

Fraternity or sorority house 3 

Rooming or boarding house 4 

Other (please describe: ) 5 

ER?C .^3 
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Data Analysis 

The first step in planning the data analysis was to establish a working 
definition of the humanities. Ihe following definitions given in National 
Endowment for the Hiaaanities; Sixteenth Annual Report, 1981 (1982, p. 2), 
provided a useful point of reference: "The term 'humanities' inclixles, but is 
not limited to, the stiidy of the following: language, both modem and 
classical; linguistics; literature; history; jurispnidence; philosophy; 
archeology; comparative religion; ethics; the history, criticism, and theory 
of the arts; those aspects of the social sciences \^ich have humanistic 
content and employ himanistic methods; and the stxxly and application of the 
humanities to the human environment with particular attention to the relevance 
of the humanities to the current conditions of material life." In attenqptlng 
to implement this definition our first discovery was that the high school 
senior year questionnaires were inadequate for our purposes. A particularly 
troublesome discipline was that of history. The designers of tiie base-year 
questionnaires included history as an example of a social science, thereby 
encouraging high school seniors interested in majoring in history to check 
social science as the category encompassing their intended major. Thus, a 
large and significant groiqp of students whom NEH considers students of the 
humanities would have been excluded from the analysis had we used that 
particular item as a way of selecting our sample. Fortunately, however, in 
the First Follow-Up Questionnaire, students in college were asked to write 
down yihat their major was. As described in Chapter 2, these write-in 
responses were coded by hand in accordance with a long^liot of options that 
permitted us, in consultation with NEH and a distinguished advisory commitee, 
to define — after sometimes heated discussion — the study of humanities in a 
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collectively acceptable way. The final category inclxxJed histon/, foreign 
languages, philosophy, English literature (but not creative wri^cing), music 
appreciation (but not music performance), history of religion (but not 
theology), and certain other majors with smaller enrollments. 

The data analysis focussed on four questions (and, in the process, 
addressed a large number of subsidiary questions). W6 relied largely on 
simple descriptive statistics (e.g., means, percentages, standard deviations) 
in an effort to make the essential data about humanities students in the data 
£ile accessible to readers without extensive statistical training. 

For those 1972 Seniors v*o attained a bachelor's degree in the humanities 
by October 1979, we examined tlie following questions: 

1. By \i*iat pathways did they progress to their degree? 

2. How did the humanities students differ from students who had earned a 
bachelor's degree in other fields by October, 1979? 

3. How did the humanities students differ in 1972 from sttdenx-s v*io 
majored in other fields? 

4. How did the humanities students differ in 1972 from humanities 
stxidents in 1980? 

Our view of the flow of students of the hixnanities is shown in Figure 1-4. 
In preparing this figure we chose to minimize the number of categories of 
students, primarily to sinplify the exposition and data interpretation. The 
figure is explained in detail in Chapter 2. 

As of the senior year of high school (Column 1), there was, we 
hypothesized, m important division of the "Academic" group: those vAo tended 
to have a scientific orientation and those with a humanistic orientation. 
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Figure 1-4 

Pathways for 1972 High School Seniors Who Attended Postbaccalaureate Graduate Scttool 



MAJOR 

HIGH FIRST STATOS FIELD OF TYPE OF POST- 
SCHOOL COLLEGE IN FALL BACHELOR'S BACCALAUREATE 
PROGRAM ENTERED 1974 DEGREE SCHOOL 




•ttie second column desciibes the next critical time point, the first 
college entered after high school graduation. Itie third column identified the 
students attending four-year colleges. The fourth point of interest concerned 
those sample nsmbers ^ by 1979 had received bachelor's degrees. The 
sevofA-year tine span recognizes that the elapsed t.^me between hig^ school 
graduation and the baccalaureate is more than four years for many students. 

Last, we inclxxSed a column for the occ\q>ation \^ch the sample members 
expected to be doing when they are 30 years old. (Ttie relevant questionnaire 
item, ^ch was repeated for the 1980 cohort and the 1982 cohort, is shown in 
Figure 1-5.) This item, of course, had to be interpreted in the li^it of 
personal and social factors that may influence the materialization of 
expectations. 

A number of decisions in regard to grouping of sample menters had to be 
made, the grouping of college majors being especially difficult. Decisions in 
these cases were made in consultation with the NEH program staff and an 
advisory cconiittee of experts in higher education. 

The major analysis consisted primarily of computing the numbers v^o fell 
in certain categories and the numbers of subjects in those categories vrtio 
followed certain pathways in the next time period. Given the complexity of 
the data file and the huge nunter of possible pathways, this data processing 
was a considerable task. 

Of special interest was the proportion of women v*io — in 1980 — named the 
himianities as their first choice in cc t>arison to the proportion who named a 
nonhumanities field. Did the proportion of women expressing interest in the 
nonhumanities increase, as has been claimed? Data relevant to these questions 
are stonnarized in the following chapters. 
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Figure 1-5 

Illustrative Item for Occupation at Age 30 

77. Writt la ht rt th« namt of th« job or oceapatioa that you txptet or plan to bavt whtB 
O jou art 30 ytara old. Evt& if you art not at all sort, writo ia r ^ur btst futtt. 

(WRITE IN) 



A. Whleh of tbo eattgorits btlow comtt elostst to dtseribinf tbat Job? 
(MARK ONE) 

CLERICAL iucb ts bank ttUtr, bookkttptr, stcrttary. typist, mail carritr, 

tiektt igtnt - ^ ^ O 

CRAFTSMAN iueb aa baktr, automobat mtcbanict aachiniatt paiatar. 

plumbar, taltpboat inatallar, carptntar O 

FARMER, FARM MANAGER O 

HOMEMAKER (without othar job) O 

LABORER audi u conatructioo workar. car waahar. Maitary workar. 

farm laborar ^,.,,.^....0 

MANAGER, ADMINISTRATOR lucb aa salaa maaaftr. ofllca .naaagar. 

school adaiiaiatrator. buyar, raatauraat zaaaagar. f ovarnmaat official ^ Q 

MILITARY such u caraar ofHcar. anliiitad niaa or womaa ia tha 

Anaad FOrCaa ■ ■ 

OPERATIVE auch u maat cuttar, aasaablar. aachiaa op^^rator. waldar. 

taxicabt bua, or truck , . , , O 

PROFESSIONAL such aa accouataat, artiat, rtfistarad nursa. aaiiaaar, Isbrariaa, 

writar, social workar. actor, actraas, athlata, politiciaa, but aot it cludiaf ^ 

PROFESSIONAL such u dargymaa, dantist, physictaa, lawyar. sdaatiat, ^ 

PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such u ownar of a small busiaaas, coatractor, 

raatauraat owaar=;x=:::.;; »»»»»» 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such aa datactiva« poUca ofRcar or guard, shariff. 

flra flghtar ^..^.....^..^.....^^.^..^^..^^ 

SALES such as salasparson v dvartising or insuraaca agant, raal nuta brokar....^..«..^««^0 

SCHOOL TEACHER such Mk alamantary or sacoadary.......^..^^......^..............*..^......*^ O 

SERVICE such u barbar, baauticiaa, practical nursa. privata housahold workar. _ 

jaaitor, waitar. waitraaa. 
TECHNICAL such aa draftsmaa, madical or dantal tachnictaa. 



computar programmar. 



O 



NOT WORKING . O 
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Chapter 2 
EDUC^TIC»0\L CPiBEER PAIHN^YS OF 1972 
RIGB SCHOOL SENIORS, 1.972-1979 

Hie educat.^cnutl progress o£ students during the seven years follovdng high 
fsdxx>l graduation can be conceptualized in terms of a series of decisions and 
attainments. In this study, five stages have been selected for this purpose. 
At the first stage, high school graduation, students are classified on the 
basis of how much work they had taken in academic subjects during their high 
school years. At the next stage, college entrance, the group is divided first 
on the basis of whether or not each student entered college and then those who 
did enter are further divided on the basis of vrtiether a two-year or a 
four-year college was the point of entry. At the third stage, two years after 
hi^ school graduation, the group is divided on the basis of %^ther or not 
each student was enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974. At the 
fourth stage, college graduation, students are divided first into those v^o 
did and those vAk> did not earn bachelor ^s degrees, and then those v^o earned 
degrees are further classified into humanities majors, nmhumanities majors, 
and those whose field of study could not be determined from available data, 
itie last sf'uqe, age 30, students are classified on the basis of their report, 
seven years after hi^ school graduation, of the kind of work they expect to 
be doing at age 30. 

The extraordinary wealth of data available in the survey files made the 
selection of stages and categories for the flow diagrams difficult, in making 
these choices, we emphasized three c(msiderati(ms. First, the classifications 
should reflect differences that are clearly important both to students and to 

2-1 
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educators. Secmd, the classifications should be readily understood by 
persons familiar with the American educational system, itiird, to the extent 
possible, the classifications should be based on facts reported in 
f ree-rei^)onse rather than in precoded form. 

In this chapter the classification plan for each of the five stages will 
be described. Nore detailed information on data processing steps for 
assigning students to categories is provided in appendix. 

Definition of Categories 

Hi^ School Program 

Particularly since Worxd W^r II, high school students have been able to 
qualify for graduation on the basis of a wide variety of course patterns. 
College entrance requirements have also become markedly less rigid v^ile still 
stressing the importance of solid academic preparation. Using an approach 
similar to that used by Conant (1959) in his famous survey of American high 
schools, this study uses the number of years of stud^ in various academic 
subjects as the basis for describing each stxxlent's hi^ school program. 

Data on courses taken during the last three years of high school were 
recorded by scl^ool representatives on the School Record Information Form 
(SRIF). A review of preliminary tabulations suggested that classifying 
students into those having four or more semesters of stixly during the last 
three years of hi^ school and those having less than four semesters would be 
reasonable for science, mathematics, foreign languages, and social studies. 
The choice of four semesters as the cutting point seems reasonable as 
providing evidence of a substantial preparation in the field without requiring 
that the subject be studied in all three years. 
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For purposes of the flow diagram, it was decided to group science with 
mathematics, to group foreign languages with social studies, and to create 
four categories as shown in the following table: 

Amount of Study ; 



Group : 

Academic: Balanced 

Jtcademic: Science 

Academic: Humanities 
and Social Studies 

All Other Programs 



Pour Semesters 
in both science 
and mathematics 



Yes 
Yes 



NO 
NO 



Four semesters 
in both foreign 
languages and 
social stixiies 



Yes 
No 



Yes 

NO 



Clearly, the ''Academic: Balanced" groi;^ has a broader base of academic 
preparation and the "All Other Programs" group has less academic preparation, 
on the average, than the other three groups. Cooparisons of the 
"Academic: Science" groiqp and the "Academic: Humanities and Social Studies" 
gtaop with each other and with the "Academic: Balanced" and "All Other 
Programs" groups was expected to throw some lig^t on the relation between 
relative deficiency in preparation in either broad area and educational 
careers* 

First College Entered 

On first entering college, some students choose a four-year college while 
others choose a two-year college. Differences in the characteristics and in 
the educational careers of these two student groups was expected to provide 
insights into the role of the two-year college in American higher education 
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during th« 1970 's. Ihe 1972 NLS data file offers an exceptionally suitable 
basis for studying these differences by providing daU for individual sample 
mendaers at the beginning of each of seven academic years following high school 
graduation. Moreover, students were asked to report the name and location of 
their college and their responses were coded manually using the USOE system of 
Ficr: codes. 

In creating this classification, the data file was searched sequentially 
to determine the year in which a student first entered college. Each entrant 
was then classified as having enrolled in a two-year or a four-year college at 
that time. Students were defined as having entered college at a civen time 
only if they specified a college that had a FICE code and if they did not 
report that they were enrolled in a "vocational, trade, business or other 
career training school." 

The following table shows the actual number and weigjited percentages for 
initial enrollment in successive Octobers for 1972 through 1976 and for 
successive periods November through October for October 1977, 1978, and 1979. 
(Note that the percentages are based on values calculated using the 
appropriate wei^^t for this subsanple rather than from the actual frequencies. ) 



TViO-Year Four-Year Total Group 

weighted Tfeighted weighted 

Year Actxial Percent Actual Percent Actxial Percent 

1972 2,256 61.9 4,964 79.9 7,220 73.2 

1973 415 11.4 416 6.9 831 8.6 

1974 248 6.9 313 5.0 561 5.7 

1975 261 7.4 155 2.6 416 4.3 

1976 84 2.4 87 1.4 171 1.8 

1977 136 3.7 112 1.8 248 2.5 

1978 122 3.2 85 1.4 207 2.1 

1979 21 3.2 60 1.0 181 _1J 



Ttotal 3,643 100.1 6,192 100.0 9,835 100.0 
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Hiese figures indicate that for students \iho were high schcx)l seniors in 1972 r 
a substantial pr<^rtion (over one-fourth) of those who entered college had not 
entered by October following their hi^ school graduation. This percentage was 
smaller (about one-fifth) for those vAk) first entered a four-year college and 
larger (about two-fifths) for those yAyo first entered a two-year college. Hie 
results also suggest that students who delay college entrance for three or more 
years are more likely to begin their studies in a two-year college than a 
four-year college. (Based on weighted figures for all seniors in the subsanple 
used in this analysis, about 7.5 percent entered a two-year college and about 
5.1 entered a four-year college between 1975 and 1979.) 

With respect to the relatively small percentage of students in the 1976 
groiqpSr it seems likely that this may have resulted, at least in part, from 
the way in %Aiich the data were collected and analyzed rather than from a 
temporary drop in college-going in that year. 
Status in Fall 1974 

The third classificaticm of stixlents was concerned only with i^ether or 
not a student was enrolled in a four-year college at f^e beginning of the third 
academic year after hig^ school graduaticxi. Hie group enrolled in a four-year 
college at that time was composed mainly of students who entered a fcur-year 
college directly from hig^ school and continued their studies each year or who 
completed two years of work at a two-year college and subsequently transferred 
to a four-year college. However, the definition does not require standing as a 
junior, so that some members of the group undoubtedly followed other patterns 
of college attendance. In any case, students v4io were enrolled in a four-year 
college in the fall two years after high school graduation may be regarded as 
''on track" toward earning a bachelor's degree* 
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Major Field; Bachelor's Degree 

This classification is of pivotal concern for the flow diagrams. In order 
to classify students at this stage, it was necessary, first, to identify all 
students ^fho earned a bachelor's degree and, second, to classify them with 
respect to their major field of study. For purposes of this stxxJy, students 
were classified into four groins, as follows (a) humanities, (b) non- 
humanities, (c) not classifiable, and (d) no bachelor's degree. 

Students were classified as having earned a bachelor's degree if they 
reported the month and year of their bachelor's degree m the third follow-up 
questionnaire (fall 1976) or if they reported the month and year of their 
bachelor's degree on the fourth follow-up questionnaire (fall 1979). In 
addition, students must have reported a bachelor's or higher degree as their 
hi^st level of educational attainment. 

in classifying respondents on the basis of field of study, special 
attention was given to definition of the humanities groq?. Ihe Advisory 
Cconittee for the study devoted considerable attention to the definition of 
the groiqp, and their discussion and reconinendations played a decisive role in 
determining y/tiich major fields would be included in this category. 

Student's free responses to questions concerning their major field of 
study had been manually coded using the Field of Study (FOS) code system 
described in A Tteondmy of Instructional Programs in Hi^er EducaticHi by Huff 
and Chandler (1970). The fact that this system defined major field in terms of 
specific subjects made it possible to classify history within the humanities 
field and creative writing as a nonhumanities field, for example. 
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The following table shows the actual number of sample members assigned to 
various groups of humanities fields and the percentage of the humanities 
sanple contributed by each group. 

Field 



Actual 




Number 


Percent 


4 


1 


12 


4 


5 


2 


115 


35 


1 


0 


51 


16 


93 


29 


3 


1 


19 


6 


_21 


6 




TotaT" 


100 





Ardiaeology 
Area Studies 

Art (History, Appreciation) 
English (Excluding Creative Writing) 
Ethnic Studies 
Foreign Languages 
History 

Music (History, Appreciation) 
^losopt^ 
Religious Studies 

324 

Thus, slightly more than one-third of the sample were majors in English, 
SGoewhat less than one-third were majors in History, and the remaining 
one-third were majors in other humanities fields. 

reported fields were judged not to be classifiable as either 
humanities or nonhumanicies. One of these, "Liberal Arts and Sciences" was 
reported by 47 students, and the other, "Humanities and Social Sciences" was 
reported by 3 students. In addition, 114 students for whom field of study 
data were missing were included in the unclassifiable group. 
Expected Occupation at Age 30 

For the fifth-stage variable, two criteria were given particular weight; 
first, the variable should describe n significant aspect of a student's post- 
college career and, second, that the variable should be one of those selected 
for intensive follow-up in the 1975 data collection operation. Question 63 of 
the Fourth Follow-up Questionnaire, "what kind of work will you be doing when 
you are 30 years old?" fulfilled both criteria satisfactorily. 
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Hie fact that classification on this variable was based on a single item 
in a multiple-choice format simplified the analysis. For the analysis, the 16 
items were combined into three groiqps: (a) Professic^l, (b) Manager/ 
Proprietor, and (c) All Other. 

The first category, "Professional, " is based on the following options: 
" PROFESSIONMi such as accountant, artist, registered nurse, engineer, 
librarian, writer, social worker, actor, actress, athlete, politician, 
but not including public school teacher. 
PROFESSIOMRL such as clergyman, dentist, physician, lawyor, scientist, 

college teacher. 
SCHOOL TEACHER such as elementary or secondary." 
The secern) category, "Manager/Proprietor," is based on the following 
options: 

" MRNRGER, ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager, office manager, school 

administrator, buyer, restaurant manager, government official. 
PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owner of a small business, contractor, 

restaurant owner." (from Q. 63 of Fourth Follow-Up Questionnaire) 
All other choices and missing data were assigned to the "All Other" 
category. 

Sample 

Careful exploration of the data base in relation to the process of 
classifying st\idents made it clear that the analysis sanple should include only 
those students who participated in all four follow-up sun eys and who had data 
for the School Record Information Form (SRIF). It was judged that attenpting 
to use data for students ^ did not participate in one or more survey^ would 
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introduce serious an^iguities into the interpretation of the pathways 
analysis, particularly for the **first college entered** variable and the '*major 
field of bachelor's degree** variable. As a result , the sample size for the 
pathways analysis was 16,740 out of a total sample of 23,451. The weights for 
students having data on the four follow-x^ surveys were used in the analysis 
without adjustment for the relatively small number (626) of students %rtio lacked 
data on the School Record Infomatim Form but who would otherwise have been 
included in the sample. The decisim to use the smaller sample with the 
^rqpriate weights was based an the importance of having a consistent sasqple 
for the variables involved in the pathways analysis, even thou^ it is clear 
that wei^ting may not fully control the possible bias arising from the 
exclusicm of nor^rticipants from the sample. On the 54K)le, the pathways 
approach based on students participated in all four follow-i;^ seems to be 
a highly informative way of analyzing longitudinal data, and the loss of data 
may be ccmsidered acceptable for purposes of the present study. 

Results 

All Hiqjti School Seniors 

Results for the educational caieer pathways portion of this study are 
presented in a series of flow diagrams describing the progress of a defined 
group of sample members throu^ five successive stages. At each stage, the 
categories or groiq>s are represented by boxes, and the flows into axKl out of 
each category are represented by lines connecting each pair of categories in 
adjacent stages. In addition to the flow diagrams, tables are used to show the 
relatim to bachelor's major field of hi^ school program and type of college 
(two-year vs* four-year) first entered. 
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In the flow diagrams and tables in this chapter, the number beneath each 
box designating a category is an estimate of the nunter of individuals per 
1,000 sample monbers \Aio belcmg to that category, itie number on each 
OKwcting line is an estimate of the number of individuals per 1,000 san{>le 
members who belong to both of the categories that are ccxmected by the line.^ 

High School Program . Itws, considering the first column at the left of 
Figure 2-1, slightly less than one-fifth (187 per 1,000) of higji school 
seniors belong to the "Academic: Balanced" groiq?, vAich includes stxxJents v*io 
had four semesters or more of stixly during the last three years of hi<^ school 
in each of four academic areas (science, mathematics, foreign languages, and 
social studies). The "Academic: Science" group, composed of students v^o had 
four semesters or more of both science and mathematics but not of both foreign 
languages and social studies includes soroe^t more than one-fifth of the 
group (225 per 1,000;. The "Academic: Humanities and Social Stxjdies" group 
is noticeably smaller, with less than one-tenth (94 per 1,000) of the high 
school seniors. Members of this group had four semesters or more of both 
foreign languages and social studies but not of both science and mathematics. 
Finally, the "All Other Programs" group, v*iich includes students v*io did not 
qualify for any of the other three groups, includes almost one-half (493 per 
1,000) of the high school seniors. On the v*iole, those res\ilts indicate that 
high school seniors in 1972 tended to choose programs that do not provide 
strong preparation for the academic demands of college. 



Resxilts are expressed as estimated number per 1,000 for convenience in 
comparison and discussion. Because all n\jn£>ers expressed in this way in a 
particular flow diagram are based on"TRe same sanple, they are directly 
comparable with each other. Because all estimates were rounded independently, 
the totals for a column may be slightly greater than or less than 1,000. 
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Figure 2-1 

Pathways for 1972 High School Senlori! Estimated Number In Each Category Per 1,000 Sanpla MMiberi (Actual N ■ 16,740) 



MAJOR 

HIGH FIRST STATUS FIELD* EXPECTED 

SCHOOL CX)LLEGB IN PALL BACHELOR'S OCCUPATION 

PROGRAM ENTERED 1974 DEGREE AT AGE 30 
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First College Entered > The lines connecting boxes in the first column 
with boxes in the secodd column of Figure 2-1 provide evidence on the 
college-going patterns of students who followed each type of hi^ school 
program. Thus, of 1,000 hig^ school seniors, 187 belcaiged to the "Academic: 
Balanced" group. Of these students, 127 ;58%)^ first entered a four-year 
college, 36 (19%) first entered a two-year college, and only 24 (13%) had not 
entered college by the fall of 1979. The correspOTding percentages for the 
"Academic: Science" groqp were: four-year college, 44 percent; two-year 
college, 22 percent; and no college, 34 percait. For the "Academic: Humanities 
and Social Stixiies" group, percentages were as follows: four-year college, 48 
percent; two-year college, 26 percent; and no college, 25 percent. The "All 
Other Programs" groiqp had 18 percent entering four-year colleges, 22 percent 
entering two-year colleges, and 60 percent who did not enter college. These 
results show a clear relationship between the kinds of hig^ school program a 
student pursues and college attendance. At the same time, they show that, for 
the categories as defined, the connection between hi^ school program and 
college attendance is by no means rigid. For exasqple, 13 percent (24 of 187) 
of the students v*io had a balanced academic program did not enter college \Aile 
18 percent (90 of 493) of the students who did not belong to the three 
academically oriented groups entered a four-year college. 

Figure 2-1 results also make it possible to look at the composition of the 
groups based on first college entered in terms of hiq^ school program. The 

^In this chapter, all percentages were calculated from numbers shown on the 
figure being discussed. If the number shown beneath a box differs frata the 
total based on numbers shown on the lines originating in that box, the total 
of the numbers shown on the lines was used in calculating the percentages. 
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pertinent results a^'e shown in the follovdng table; 



Percentage of Group Who 
Took Each Program 



Four-Year Two-Year 

College College No 

High School Program Entrants Entrants College 

Academic : Balanced 35 16 6 

Acedemic : Science 27 22 18 

Academic: Humanities and 

Social Studies 13 11 6 

All Other Programs 25 50 70 

Itotal 100 99 100 



The fifjding that one-£ourth of the students v4io first entered a four-year 
college iid not belong to any of the three academically oriented groups raises 
some question about the academic preparation of a sxjbstantial number of these 
students. It is also a matter of possible concern that the coo^sition of the 
two-year college group in terms of high school programs is quite similar to 
that for all hi^ school seniors, shown in the first column of Figure 2-1. In 
interpreting this result it should be noted dnat many two-year college entrants 
are not planning to earn a bachelor's degree. 

Status in Fall 1974 . nhe next stage in the pathways concerns whether or 
not a student was enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974, two 
years after hi^ school graduation. Of stxxlents first entered a four-year 
college, 69 percent were enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974 as 
compared with 16 percent of students vdio first entered a two-year college. 
These results cannot be interpreted as an exact indicator of drop-out rate, 
because some stxidents entered college after 1974* Rather they sha: the extent 
to ^ich two-year and four-year college entrants were well on their way toward 
a bachelor's degree two years after high school* Figure 2-1 also shows that of 
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students enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974, 13 percent first 
entered a t^^year college. Thus, although the transfer process is working, 
the great majority of the four-year college students in the 1972 high 3chool 
senior group had their lower division work in a four-year college. 

Major Field: Bachelor ^s Degree . The fourth stage in the pathways may be 
regarded as a landmark in a student's educational career. At this point, 
students who had earned a bachelor's degree by 1979 were categorized into three 
groups: (a) those ^ majored in humanities, (b) those v^o majored in 
nonhumanities fields, and (c) those whr/se major field could not be classified 
or who had idssinq data on major field. Students had not earned a 
bachelor's degree as of 1979 constituted a fourth category. Of 1972 high 
school seniors yAvo were enrolled in a four-year college in 1974, 78 percent 
(223 of 285) had earned a bachelor's degree by 1979. Of the students not 
enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974, only 4 percent (29 of 715) 
earned a bachelor's degree by 1979. When the composition of the bachelor's 
degree group is considered, 88 percent (223 of 252) were enrolled in a 
four-year college in the fall of 1974. This result st^orts the view that 
the great majority of 1972 high school seniors earned a bachelor's degree 
within seven years of hi^ school graduation were well under way on their 
college careers within two years of hi^ school graduation. 

Ammg 1,000 hi^ school seniors in 1972, 18 were classified as having 
earned a bachelor's degree in the hionaniti«:C and 224 were classified as havin>^ 
bachelor's degrees in nonhumanities fields. Thus, about 7 percent (18 of 242) 
of the students whose major could be classified majored in the humanities. As 
it happened, the oercentage of humanities majors among the students who were 
enrolled in a fcar-yc?r college in the fall of 1974 and vrfiose major could be 
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classified was 7 (16 of 215) as was the percentage of humanities majors among 
students \A>o were not enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974 but 
y^ho earned a bachelor's degree (2 of 27). It appears, then, that a student's 
status in the fall of 1974 is not related to choice of a humauiities rather than 
a nonhunanities major. 

PL^cted Occupation at Age 30 . The final stage of the pathways is based on 
the student's expected occiq>ation at age 30 as reported in 1979, v^n the 
average sample member was about 25 years old. The following table stoanarizes 
percentages for the four groups: 

Percentage of Majors Who Expected to be 

in Each Cx:cupational Gioup; 

Major Field: 

Bachelor's Manager/ 

Degree Professional Proprietor Other Total 

Humanities 63 16 21 100 

Nonhumanities 61 22 17 100 

Unclassified or 

Missing Data 60 20 20 100 

No Degree 17 17 66 100 

When the three bachelor's degree groups are combined, 61 percent (155 of 253) 
of the group expected to be in professional work, 21 percent (54 of 253) 
expected to be managers or proprietors, and 17 percent (44 of 253) expected to 
be in all other occupations. These comparisons indicate a dramatic difference 
in career expectations between students who have a bachelor's degree and those 
who do not, but very little difference between humanities and nonhumanities 
majors. Of course, a more detailed breakdown of fields of study within the 
humanities or of career choices might well show relationships between major 
field and expected occupations. 
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Ihe results shown in Figure 2-1 siiggest that it would be useful to know 
what associations nay exist between major field of the bachelor's degree and 
high school program and between major field and type of college first attended. 
Table 2-1 shows the relation between hi^ school program and major field. 
Table 2-1 makes it clear that there is a substantial relation between choice of 
high school program and the likelihood of earning a bachelor's degree. About 
55 percent of the "Academic: Balanced" gtoop, 31 percent of the "Academic: 
Science" group, 33 percent of the "Academic: Humanities and Social Studies" 
group, and 9 percent of the "All Other Programs" group earned bachelor's 
degrees. 

Table 2-1 also makes it possible to consider the composition of the 
bachelor's degree groiqp in terms of high school program. It turns out that of 
those yAvo earned a bachelor's degree, 41 percent (103 of 251) had taken an 
"Academic: Balanced" program in high school, 28 percent (70 of 251) had taken 
an "Academic: Science" program, 12 percent (31 of 251) had taken an "Academic: 
Humanities and Social Studies" program in high school , and 19 percent (47 of 
251) were classified in the "All Other Programs" group. Ihe findings that less 
than half of the college graduates belonged to the "Academic: Balanced" group 
and that nearly one-fifth of the graduates belonged to the "All Other Programs" 
group, may be taken a& evidence of the flexibility of the American system of 
higher education. Alternatively, these findings may be viewed as raising 
questions needing further study about academic standards. 

Ihe four groups differ to seme extent in the percentage whose bachelor's 
major was classified as a humanities rather than nonhumanities. The percent 
classified as humanities majors is 8 for the "Academic: Balanced" group, 6 for 
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Table 2-1 

Estimated Number Per 1>000 High School Seniors Classified by High School 
Program and Baccalaureate Major Field 





Major Field of Bachelor 


's Degree 






High 
School 
Program 


Humanities 


Non- 
Humanltles 


Not 
Classified 


NO 

Bachelor's 
Degree 


Tota] 


Academic : 
Balanced 


8 


91 


4 


84 


187 


Academic ; 
Science 


4 


64 


2 


155 


225 


Academic : 
H»amanltles 
and Social 
Studies 


4 


26 


1 


63 


94 


All Other 
Programs 


2 


42 


2 


446 


493 


Total 


18 


224 


10 


748 


1,000 
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the ''Academic; Science" group, 13 for the "Academic: Humanities and Social 
Studies" gra^ and 5 for "All Other Programs" group. For the total 
baccalaureate groi^, the percentage of humanities majors was 7. Thebe results 
suggest that althou^ choices made In hl^ school are reflected to some extent 
In choices made In college, many other factors affect the student's choice of 
college major. 

rinally, the relations between type of college first entered and 
bachelor's major should throw some light on the current role of two-year 
colleges In American hl^r education. Results of this analysis are shown In 
Table 2-2. 0£ 1,000 high school seniors vrtio earned a bachelor's degree by 
1979, and whose first college was a four-year institution, 204 could be 
classified as either humanities or nonhumanltles majors. Of these, 8 percent 
were humanities majors. For the 38 students per 1,000 v^se first college was 
a two-year Institution, the corresponding percentage was also 8. Thus, 
two-year college entrants and fovir-year college entrants who earn a bachelor's 
degree are about equally likely to major in the humanities. 

IVpe of college Initially attended does show a marked relation to 
attainment of a bachelor's degree. Fifty-nine percent (212 of 362) of 
students %*k) began in a four-year college earned a bachelor's degree, but only 
18 percent (40 of 220) of those ^o first entered a two-year college earned a 
bachelor's groi:qp. In part, of course, this difference is attributable to the 
fact that many entrants to two-year colleges enroll in specialized programs 
not designed to lead to a bachelor's degree. 
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Table 2-2 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 High School Seniors Classified by Type of College 
First Entered and Baccalaureate Major Field 





Major Field 


of Bachelor 


's Degree 






Type of 
College 


Humanities 


Non- 
Humanities 


Not 
Classified 


No 

Bachelor' 
Degree 


s 

Total 


Four-Year 
Academic 


16 


188 


8 


150 


362 


Two-Year 
Academic 


3 


35 


2 


180 


219 


Did Not 
Enter 
College 


0 


1 


0 


419 


419 


Ttotal 


18 


224 


10 


748 


1,000 
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From anothet perspective, it can be calculated from Table 2-2 that 84 
percent (212 of 251) of the bachelor's degrees are earned by students v*io first 
entered a four-year college although Figure 2-2 shows that only 62 percent (362 
of 581) of college entrants in the sample first entered a four-year college. 

This table also shows that certain students (about 1 in 1,000) whose 
respcwises indicated that they did not enter college also indicated that they 
had earned a bachelor's degree, in the sanple of 16,740 respwxients used for 
this analysis, there were 12 students showing this discrepancy. It was judged 
that th«i data base did not provide a satisfactory basis for resolving this 
inconsistency. 

Sunmary of Results; All High School Seniors 

Certain main findings for the high school senior groi;qp may be siminarized 
as follows: 

1. All of the following student groups have about 8 percent of their 

mendDers majoring in humanities fields rather than nonhumanities fields 
for their bachelor's degrees: students vrtiose high school program was 
"Academic: Balanced," students who first entered a two-year college, 
students v^o first entered a four-year college, students who were 
enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974, and students vAxo 
were not enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974. However, 
students vdiose hic^ school program was classified as "Academic: 
Humanities and Social Studies" were noticeably more likely to report a 
humanities major (13%) than students vrtiose program was classified as 
"Academic: Science" (5%). For all students vrtio earned a bachelor's 
degree, the percentage of humanities majors was 7. 
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Figure 2-2 

Pathways for 1972 Male High School Seniors: Estimated Kumber in Each Category Pt 1,000 " imple Members (Actual N ■ 7,957) 



HIGH 
SCHOOL 
PROGRAH 



FIRST 

COLLEGE 
ENTERED 



STATUS 
III PALL 
1974 



MAJOR 
PIEIDs 
BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE 



EXPECTED 
OCCUPATION 
AT AGE 30 



ACADEMICS 
b.JJaiCED 



ACADEMICS 
SCIENCE 



ACia)ENICi 
mJNANlTIBS 
MID SOCIAL 
STUDieS 



455 
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HUMMIXTIES 



17 



NON- 
HUMAMITIB8 



238 



UNCLASS- 
IFIED OR 
MISSING 



10 



NO OBGRBB 



734 




ALL 
OTHER 
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High school program showed a marked relation to the likelihood at 
entering college, to type of college first entered, and to attainment 
of a bachelor's degree, ihus in the "Academic: Balanced" group, 87 
percent enrolled in college, 68 percent first entered a four-year 
college, and 55 percent earned a bachelor's degree. On the other 
hand, the "All Other Programs" group (whose programs did not qualify 
for the "Academic: Balanced," "Academic: Science" or "Academic: 
Humanities and Social Studies" group) showed markedly different 
results. Of this group, which includea 493 students per 1,000 high 
school seniors, 40 percent entered college, 18 percent first entered 
a four-year college, and 9 percent earned a bachelor's degree. 
Because so many of the graduates belonged to the "All Other Programs" 
group, however, this groi^ constituted 25 percent of the entrants to 
four-year colleges and 19 percent of the students v*io earn bachelor's 
degrees. 

Of the students in the sa]i{)le vrtio earned bachelor's degrees within 
seven years of high school graduation, 88 percent were enrolled in a 
four-year college in the fall of 1974, two years after graduation. 
Hiis finding suggests that despite the wide diversity in patterns of 
college attendance, the great majority of students vrtio earn a 
bachelor's degree follow the tradition of going directly to college 
after high school. At the same time, it is clear that the remaining 
12 percent of the bachelor's group constitutes a substantial number of 
students. Comparisons over time of this statistic should throw light 
on changing patterns of college attendance. 

Hiere was a dramatic difference between persons with a bachelor's 
degree and those without a degree in expectations of career choice at 
age 30. Some 61 percent of ♦•he bachelor's degree group expected to be 
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engaged in professional work as con^ared to 17 percent of persons 
without a bachelor's degree. 
Results: Male and Female students 

A major educational trend of the past 40 years is reflected in a narrowing 
gap between males and females in likelihood of attending college. Accordingly, 
coBaparisons of the educational career pathways of male and female students who 
were higji school seniors in 1972 deserve to be considered first, in this 
analysis, gender was determined vising the conaposite variable available in the 
data base. composite variable was based on responses to questions on the 
base year and three follow-up questionnaires. The analysis was based on data 
for 7,957 males and 8,783 females, when weights were applied, the weighted 
sample was composed of 49.9 percent males and 50.1 females. 

When results shown in Figures 2-2 and 2-3 are compared, it is clear that 
males and females differ markedly with respect to high school programs. Males 
are slightly more likely to belong to the "Academic: Balanced" group (20% vs. 
18%), noticeably more likely to belong to the Academic: Science" group (29% 
vs. 16%) noticeably less likely to belong to the "Academic: Humanities and 
Social Studies" group (6% 13%) and somewhat less likely to belong to the 
"All Other Programs" group (46% vs. 53%). Hie tendency for males to be more 
oriented toward science than females is in accordance with expectations. 
However, the finding that more females belong to the "Academic: Science" 
groi^ than to the "Academic: Humanities and Social Studies" group suggests 
that women's attitudes toward choice of high school program were probably more 
favorable toward science and mathematics than was formerly true. Possibly, 
the 
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Figure 2-3 

Pathways for 197 2 Female High School Seniors; Estimated Wumbr in Each Category Per 1>000 Sample Members (Actual N ■ 8^783) 
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efforts in recent years to encourage women to become interested in these 
subjects have been effective. 

Figures 2-2 and 2-3 indicate that males in the 1972 hig^ school senior 
group were somewhat more likely than females to enter and proceed through 
college. Ihe following table sunmarizes these differences: 



Status 

Entered a tour-year college 

Entered a two-year college 

Was enrolled in a four-year college in 
Fall 1974 

Earned a bachelor's degree by Fall 1979 



Percentage of Group Who 
Attained Each Status 



Males 



23 

30 

27 



Females 



21 



26 
24 



In some respects, the similarity between the results for men and women may 
be more significant for policies in hi^er education than the small, thou^ 
consistent, differences in favor of the men. 

With respect to choice of major field among students earned a 
bachelor's degree and v^o could be classified as humanities or nonhumanities 
majors, the results indicate that 7 percent (17 of 255) of males and 9 percent 
(19 of 218) of females chose a major classified as humanities in this study. 

Resxilts for expected occupation at age 30 show a smaller percentage of 
males than females expecting to follow a professional career (26% vs. 31%) 
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and a markedly larger percentage of males than of females expecting to be a 
manager or proprietor (24% vs. 11%). From Figures 2-2 and 2-3 the percentages 
choosing each type of occiqpation for male and female students ^Aio earned a 
bachelor's degree can be calculated. For this sample, 57 percent (151 of 266) 
of the males and 66 percent (157 of 237) of the females, expected to be doing 
professional work at age 30, and 28 percent (74 of 266) of the males and 14 
percent (32 of 237) of the females expected to be managers or proprietors at 
age 30. 

In view of the differences between males and females, joth in high school 
program and in choice of major field, results on the relation between these 
two variables for the two groins separately should be useful. Table 2-3 
provides the basis for the following summary showing the percentages majoring 
in the humanities rather than nonhumanities when students are grouped by high 
school program and gender: 

Percent Majoring in Humanities 

High School Programs Male Female 

Academic: Balanced 8 9 

Academic: Science 5 6 

Academic: Humanities and 

Social Stxidies 11 15 

All Other Programs 7 4 

These percentages suggest that, except for the somewhat puzzling results for 
the "All Other Programs" group, both gender and high school program contribute 
to a decision to major in the humanities. Although the combined effect can be 
described as modest, it is worthy of comment that 15 percent of women in the 
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Table 2-3 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 Male and Per 1,000 Female High School Seniois 
Classified by High School Progrejn and Baccalaureate Major Field 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 
High 



School 






Non- 




oacncj.ox s 




Program 


Group 


Humanities 


Humanities 


Classified 


Degree 


Total 


Academic : 


Male 


8 


97 


5 


86 


195 


Balanced 


Female 


9 


86 


3 


83 


180 


Academic : 


Male 


4 


64 


3 


199 


290 


Science 


Female 


3 


45 


1 


111 


160 


Academic : 














Pfumanitids 














and Social 


Male 


2 


17 


1 


40 


60 


Studies 


Female 


6 


35 


2 


86 


129 


All other 


Male 


3 


40 


2 


410 


455 


Programs 


Female 


2 


45 


2 


482 


531 


Total 


Male 


17 


230 


10 


734 


1,000 




Female 


19 


209 


9 


762 


1,000 
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"Academic: Humanities and Social Studies" group who earned a bachelor's 
degree chose humanities rather than a nonhumanities field for that major. 

Itie probability of earning a bachelor's degree for t'.ie eight subgroups in 
Table 2-3 is shown in the following summary table: 

'ercent Earning Bachelor's Degree 

Hig^ School Program Male Female 

Academic: Balanced 56 54 

Academic : Science 31 31 

Academic: Humanities and 

Social Studies 33 33 

All Other Programs 10 9 

Tdtal 27 24 

Ihe similarity in the pattern of relationship between high school program 
and percentage earning a bachelor's is remarkably similar for men and wcMnen 
students, although the men have a slightly hi^er percentage in the "Academic: 
Balanced" group who attain a bachelor's degree. 

Table shows results relating type of college first entered to 
tachelor's major for men and women. Although the results are slightly 
different for men and women, the differences seem too small to justify a 
detailed discussion. 

Results: High and Low Socioeconomic Status Students 

1*0 classification of sample members on the basis of socioeconomic status 
(SES) was based on the SES index developed by the Research Triangle institute 
and included in the data file. It is a composite giving equal weight to 
father's education, mother's education, father's occupation, family income, 
and 
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Tiible 2-4 

Estimated Number Per 1^000 Male and Per 1,000 Female High School Seniors 
Classified by Type of College First Entered and Baccalaureate Major Field 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 

No 



Type of 






Non- 


Not 


Bachelor ' 


s 


College 


Group 


Hiimanities 


Humanities 


Classified 


Degree 


Total 


Four-Year 


Male 


14 


198 


8 


160 


380 


Academic 


Female 


17 


179 


8 


140 


344 


Two- Year 


Male 


3 


40 


3 


180 


226 


Academic 


Female 


2 


30 


1 


179 


212 


Did Not 














Enter 


Male 


0 


1 


0 


394 


395 


College 


Female 


0 


1 


0 


443 


444 


Total 


Male 


17 


238 


10 


734 


1,000 




Female 


19 


209 


9 


762 


1,000 
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possession of selected household items. The process of constructing this 
index is described in i^ndix K of National Longitudinal Study; Base Year 
(1972) through Fourth FollovMJip (1979) Data File Users Manual , pp. K.4 - K.ll. 
It was judged that this index would provide a satisfactory basis for assessing 
SES for purposes of this study. The data file included a variable that 
identified students ^o were "hi?^" and students v*k) were "low" on SES. In the 
8aaf)le for this analysis, there were 4,051 & ients in the High SES group. This 
group constituted 25.4 percent of the weighted sample, ihe Low SES group 
included 4,599 students and constituted 24.6 percent of the weighted sanple. 
Thus, the hi^ groqp can be considered to be the top quarter of the students in 
SES as defined in this study and the low group can be considered to be the low 
quarter of the group. 

That socioeconomic status is related to college attendance is well known. 
The present data make it possible to compare high and low SES sttxients at each 
stage of their college careers. The following percentages based on the data 
of Figures 2-4 and 2-5 indicate the extent of difference between high and low 
SES students for students v*io were high school seniors in 1972: 



Status 



Percent Attaining Each Status 
Low SES High SES 



Took an "Academic: Balanced' 
program in hi^ school 



II 



9 



31 



First entered a four-year 
college 



20 



62 



First entered a two-year 
college 



17 



23 



Enrolled in a four-year 
college in fall 1974 



13 



53 



Earned a bachelor's degree 



10 



49 



Expected to be a professional 
at age 30 



19 



44 



58 
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Pathway, for 1972 Hl,h Soclcconclc Status HKyh School Senior,. Estimated N un^r In Each Cteoorv P.r l.flnn «^px. Member. (Actual » , . n.M 



HIGH 
SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 



FIRST 

COLLEGE 
EirTERED 



STATUS 
IN PALL 
1974 



MAJOR 
FIELD I 
BACHELOR* 
DEGREE 



EXPECTED 
OCCUPATION 
IT AGE 30 



59 
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ACADEMIC I 
HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 



ALL 
OTHER 
PROGRAMS 

292 



DID NOT 

ElfrBR 
OOLLBGB 



151 



J FOUR^YEAR 




ACADEMIC 


\ 


624 


147 


TWO-YEAR 
ACADEMIC 


55 ^ 

< 




171 

0 


226 



477- 





ENROLLED 




IN 




FOUR-YEAR 




COLLEGE 



531 





NOT EN- 


151 ■■■1 


ROLLED IN 




FOUR-YEAR 




COLLEGE 


469 




HUMANITIES 



39 



NON- 
HUMANITIES 



433 



UNCLASS- 
IFIED OR 
MISSING 



20 



NO DEGREE 



508 




P.^OFESSION- 
AL 



442 



I 



NANAGEV 
[PROPRIETOR 



218 



ALL 
OTHER 



340 



60 



Figure 2-5 



Pathways for 1972 Low Socloeconopilc Status High School Seniors; Estimated Number in Each Category Per ' ,000 Saaple Mcmberg (Actual N ■ 4,599) 



MAJOR 

HIGH FIRST STATUS FIELD: EXPECTED 

SCHOOL COLLEGE IN FALL BACHELOR'S OCCUPATION 

PROGRAM ^ ENTERED 1974 DEGREE AT AGE 30 
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627- 



628 





ENROLLED 




IN 




POUR-YEAR 




COLLEGE 




127 





NOT EN- 




ROLLED IN 




FOUR-YEAR 




COLLEGE 


873 




HUMANITIES 



NON- 
HUMANITIES 




UNCLASS- 
IFIED OR 
MISSING 



NO DEGREE 



900 



PROPESSION- 
AL 



188 



I 



MANAGER/ 
PROPRIETOR 



126 



ALL 
OTHER 



62 



686 
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Table 2-5 shows the relation of High School Program to bachelor's major 
for the Hig^ and Lew SES groups. Differences between the two groups with 
respect to the choice o£ a humanities major rather than a nonhumanities major 
are relatively small. For example, 8 percent of both the Hi^ and Low SES 
grotq^ yAyo received bachelor's degrees (25%) chose a humanities major. 

Ttie relation of hig^ school program and SES to attainment of a bachelor's 
degree is shown in the following table based on Table 2-5. 



Percent Earning Bacl'ielor's Degree 

Hiq^ School Program Low SES Hig^ SES 

Academic: Balanced 39 70 

Academic: Science 14 50 

Academic: Humanities 

and Social Studies 18 50 

All Other Programs 4 26 

All Programs 10 49 



Clearly, SES and high school program suK)lement each other in predicting 
attainment of a bachelor's degree. Ttius, 70 percent of the stxxJents in the 
High SES groiqp who took an ''Academic: Balanced" program earned a bachelor's 
degree while cmly 4 percent of the students in the Low SES groi:^ and who were 
in the "All Other Programs" group earned a bachelor's degree. It is also 
worthy of note that 39 percent of Low SES students vrtio took an "Academic: 
Balanced" program earned a bachelor's degree vdiile only 26 percent of Hi^ SES 
students who were in the "All Other Programs" group earned a bachelor's degree. 
Furthermore, the percent of Low SES students vdio took an "Academic: Balanced" 
program v^o earned a bachelor's degree (39%) is appreciably higher 
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Table 2-5 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 High Socioeconomic Status and Per 1,000 Low Socioeconomic 
Status High School Seniors Classified by High School Program and by Baccalaureate 
Major Field 



High School 
Program 

Academic: 
Balanced 



Group 



High SES 
Low SES 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 



Humanities 

19 
4 



Non- 
Humanities 

193 
32 



Not 
Classified 

8 
1 



No 

Bachelor ' s 

Degree Total 



94 

57 



314 

93 



Acaidemic: 
Science 



High SES 
Low SES 



6 
2 



119 
27 



5 
0 



130 
174 



259 
203 



Academic : 
Humanities 
and Socied 
Studies 



High SES 
Low SES 



10 
1 



54 
9 



3 
0 



67 
51 



134 
62 



All Other 
Programs 



High SES 
Low SES 



4 

1 



67 
22 



4 

1 



217 
617 



292 
642 



Total High SES 39 433 20 508 1,000 

Low SES 8 90 3 900 1,000 
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than the percent of high school seniors generally who earned a bachelor's 
degree (25%). 

To sumoarize the complex interaction of High School Program and SES, the 
following list is presented; 

Percent Earning Bachelor's Degree 



All Lofw SES seniors in All Other 

Programs 4 

All seniors in All Other Programs 9 

All Low SES seniors 10 

All high school seniors 25 

All Hi^ SES seniors in All Other 

Programs 26 

All Low SES seniors in Academic: Balanced 

Programs 39 

All High SES seniors 49 

All seniors in Academic: Balanced 

Programs 55 

All High SES seniors in Academic: Balanced 

Programs 70 



These results suggest that, of the two variables in question. High School 
Program is the more powerful determinant of degree attainment. 

Results shown in Table 2-6 relate Type of College First Entered for the 
High and Low SES group. With respect to earning a bachelor's degree, the 
following percentages can be obtained from Table 2-6: 

Percent Earning Bachelor's Degree 
Type of College First Entered Low SES High SES 

Four-year college 42 69 

Two-year college 10 27 
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Table 2-6 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 High Socioeconomic Status and Per 1,000 Low Socioeconomic 
Status High School Seniors Classified by Type of College First Entered and by 
Baccalaureate Major Field 



Type of 
College 

Four-Year 
Academic 



Group 

High SES 
Low SES 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 

Non- Not 
Humanities Humanities Classified 



35 
7 



378 
75 



17 
2 



No 

Bachelor's 
Degree 

194 
116 



Total 

624 

200 



Two-Year 
Academic 



High SES 
Low SES 



5 
1 



54 
15 



4 

1 



164 
156 



226 
173 



Did Not 
Enter 
College 



High SES 
Low SES 



0 
0 



1 

0 



0 
0 



150 
627 



151 
628 



Total High SES 39 433 20 508 1,000 

Low SES 8 90 3 900 1,000 
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Although causal relationships cannot safely be inferred from these results r it 
is worthy of connent that only 27 percent of High SES students vdio first 
entered a two-year college earned a bachelor's degree, a figure only slightly 
hi^r than the 25 percent graduating f rcn college for high school seniors 
generally. 

Results; White, Black, and Hispanic Students 

The variable describing ethnic group nenbership was based on responses 
concerning race in the base-year, first and second follow-\qp questionnaires, 
as described on pages D.61 and D.63 of the Data rile Users Manual for NLSzBase 
Year (1972) through Fourth Follcw-v:p (1979). The sample for this stxidy 
included 13,331 White students (82.3% of the weighted sample), 1,995 Black 
students (9.3% of the wei^ted sample) and 639 Hispanic students (3.4% of the 
wei^ted sarnie). The following table based on Figures 2-6, 2-7, and 2-8 
provides some idea of the academic progress of the three groups of 1972 high 
school seniors: 



Status 

Took an "Academic: Balanced" 
program in high school 

First entered a four-year 
college 

First entered a two-year 
college 

Enrolled in a four-year 
college in fall 1974 

Earned a bachelor's degree 

Expected to be a professional 
at age 30 



Percent Attaining Each Status 
White Black Hispanic 



20 
38 
22 

30 
27 

28 



12 

35 

19 

24 
18 

29 



14 

21 

32 

15 
11 

24 
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Pathways for 1972 White High School Seniors; Estimated Number in Each Category Per 1,000 Sangle Merobers (Actual N ■ 13|331) 



MAJOR 

HIGH FIRST STATUS FIELD t EXPECTED 

SCHOOL COLLEGE IN FALL BACHELOR'S OCCOPATIOM 

PROGRAM ENTEREP 1974 DPGREE AT AGE 30 




Figure 2-7 

Pathways for 1972 Black High School Senlorp . Estimated Number In Each Category Per 1,000 Sample Members (Actual N » 1,995) 



V 



HIGH 
SCHOOL 
PROGEUM 



FIRST 
COLLEGE 
EIITERED 



STAIVS 
IN FALL 
1974 



MAJOR 
FIELD: 
BACHELOR* S 
DEGREE 



EXPfiCTED 
OCCUPATxufI 
AT AGE 30 




Plgurii 2-8 

PatA>wayB for 1972 Hispanic High School Seniors: Estimated Number in Each Category Per 1,000 Sample Members (N » 639) 



MAJOR 

HIGH PIRST STATUS PIEIDi EXPECTED 

SCHOOL COLLEGE IN PALL BACHELOR'S OCCUPATION 

PROGRAM ENTERQ) 197 DEGREE AT AGE JO 
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These results indicate that access to college for Black students was 
separated only by a narrow gap from access for White students. With respect 
to earning a bachelor's degree, however, only 18 percent of Blacks achieved 
this level. This figure is 8\±5tantially lower than the 27 percent rate 
achieved by Whites. In this saa()le, Hispanics were noticeably less likely than 
the other groups to enter a four-year college and noticeably more likely than 
the other groips to enter a two-year college. Only 11 percent of the Hispanic 
group had attained a bachelor's degree by 1979. 

The high school academic background of members of the three ethnic groups 
^o first entered four-year colleges can be obtained from Figures 2-6, 2-7, 
and 2-8. 

Percent of Four-Year College 
Entrants Who W^re in Each 
Program Group 



High School Programs White Black Hispanic 

Academic: Balanced 36 24 33 

Academic: Science 28 26 22 

Academic : Humani ties 

and Social Studies 13 7 14 

All Other Programs 23 42 31 

Total 100 99 100 

To the extent that the high school program measures academic preparation for 
college work, these results suggest that Blacks entering four-year colleges 
were somewhat less well prepared than the other two groups. 

The relation between hi^ school program and choice of bachelor's major is 
thown in Table 2-7. Considering the totals for the three groups of students 
v^o earned the bachelor's degree and who could be classified as humanities or 
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Table 2-7 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 White, Per 1,000 Black, and Per 1,000 Hispanic High 
School Seniors Classified by High School Program and by Baccalaureate Major Field 



High School 
Progrgim 

Academic : 
Balanced 



Academic : 
Science 



Group 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 

Non- Not 
Humanities Hiimanities Classified 



9 
7 
7 

4 

5 
1 



101 
43 
33 

68 
48 

20 



4 

1 
3 

2 
0 
2 



No 

Bachelor 's 
Degree 

86 
66 
101 

155 
177 
146 



Total 

200 
117 
144 

229 
231 
169 



Academic : 
Humanities 
and Social 
Studies 

All Other 
Programs 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 



5 
2 

0 

2 
2 

0 



28 
12 
13 

43 

53 
30 



1 
1 

0 

2 
3 
0 



63 
40 
126 

427 
539 
518 



96 
55 
139 

475 
597 
549 



Total White 20 240 10 731 1,000 

Black 16 156 6 822 1,000 

Hispanic 8 97 5 891 1,000 
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nonhumanities majors, 8 percent of Whites, 9 percent of Blacks and 7 percent 
of Hispanics chose a humanities major. Hius, for students v^o earned a 
bachelor's degree in this sample, the probability of choosing a humanities 
major is about equal for the three groups. 

Detailed conparisons of Hispanic students with the other groups are of 
very limited value because the Hisparic group in this sasqple includes only 639 
students and the number who earned a bachelor's degree is only 74. Clearly, 
results based on subgroip'? of the bachelor's degree groiq) would be subject to 
large sampling error. For the Black group, which includes 1,995 students, the 
sanple size for the bachelor's qraup is 359. By combining the three high 
school programs designated as academic, it was possible to calculate the 
percentage of humanities majors for the three ethnic groups. It turned out 
that 8 percent (18 of 215) of white students, 12 percent (14 of 117) of Black 
students, and 11 percent (8 of 74) of Hispani-: students majored in a 
humanities field. (Actual sanple size was 2,914 for White students, 230 for 
Black students and 50 for Hispanic students.) ihese results suggest that 
Black and Hispanic stxidents v*io had good academic preparation in high school 
were somewhat more likely to major in humanities than were White students. 

Table 2-7 permits a similar conparison for likelihood of earning a 
bachelor's degree for students who were members of one of the three "academic" 
groups on the basis of their high school program. It turned out that for 
students in the three combined groups, 42 percent (222 of 526) of White 
students, 30 percent of Black students (119 of 402), and 17 percent (79 of 
452) of Hispanic students earned bachelor's degrees. 

Table 2-8 provides a basis for comparing the three ethnic groups on the 
likelihood of majoring in humanities for students who first entered a 
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Table 2-8 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 White, Per 1,000 Black, and Per l.COO Hispanic High 
School Seniors Classified by Type of College First Entered and by Baccalaureate 
Major Field 







Major 


Field of Bachelor 


*s Degree 














No 




Type of 






Non- 


Not 


Bachelor's 




College 


Group 


Humanities Humanities 


Classified 


Degree 


Tota! 


Four- Year 


White 


17 


202 


8 


148 


375 


Academic 


Black 


14 


138 


4 


195 


352 




Hispanic 


5 


71 


2 


130 


208 


Two-Year 


White 


3 


38 


2 


175 


217 


Academic 


Black 


1 


18 


1 


170 


190 




Hispanic 


3 


25 


3 


289 


321 


Did Not 


White 


0 


0 


0 


408 


408 


Fnter 


Black 


0 


C 


0 


457 


457 


College 


Hispanic 


0 


0 


0 


471 


471 



Total White 20 240 10 731 1,000 

Black 16 156 6 822 1,000 

Hispanic 8 97 5 891 1.000 
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four-year college. For this group, 8 percent of the White students, 9 percent 
of the Black students, and 7 percent of the Hispanic students chose a 
humanities major. These percentages are the same as those found for all 
members of the ethnic groups in the study sanple. It appears that for 
students whose first college is a four-year institution, the three ethnic 
groups are about equally likely to major in humanities. It is also possible 
to calculate the percentage earning bachelor's degrees for the two types of 
college and the three ethnic groups. Results are as follows: 

Percent Earning Bachelor's Degree 

Type of College 

First Entered White Black Hispanic 

Four-year college 61 45 33 

TViD-year college ig n 

It could perhaps be conjectured that Black and Hispanic students who first 
enter a two-year college may be more likely than White students to enroll in 
programs that do not lead to transfer to a four-year college. 
Results; Hiq^ Ability Students 

For this study, high ability was defined in three ways: 

1. Using the ability conposite included in the data file, 

2. Using the sum of standard scores on the Reading and Vocabulary 
tests, and 

3. Using standard scores on the Mathematics test. 

The composite included in the data file gave equal weight to Vocabulary, 
Reading, Mathematics, and Letter Groups. The procedure for developing this 
composite is described on pages K.l - K.3 of the NLS Data File Users Manual 
(June, 1981). Each of these three ability measures was used lo identify a 
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high-scoring group. For the composite Ability variable, the hig*i group 
included 3,470 students (21.8% of the weighted seunple). For the High Verbal 
variable, the high group included 3,431 students (21.7% of the vreighted 
sample). For the Higji Mathematical variable, the higji group included 3,928 
students (24.5% of the lighted sanple). It was judged that the variation in 
the percentages for the three groups was acceptable for purposes of this study. 

Figures 2-9, 2-10, and 2-11 show the results for those three ways of 
defining higji ability, in general, the differences in results are relatively 
small. The following results illustrate this point: 



Percent Attaining Each status 



Status 

Percentage who entered 
college 

Percentage who earned a 
bachelor's degree 



Hig^ 
Ability 



85 

52 



High 
verbal 



82 
48 



High 
Mathematical 



83 

50 



It is plausible that the high ability groups defined by these three 
variables would differ somewhat in their choice of high school program. 
The following table provides evidence on this question: 



Percent Choosing Each High School Program 



High School Programs 


High 
Ability 


High 
Verbal 


High 
Mathematical 


Academic: Balanced 


40 


36 


38 


Academic: Science 


28 


26 


32 


Academic: Humanities 
and Social studies 


13 


14 


10 


Academic: All Other 
programs 


20 


24 


21 


Total 


101 


100 


101 
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Figure 2-9 

Pathway for 1972 High Ability High School seniors: Estimated Number in Each Category Per 1,000 Sample Members (Actual W » 3|470) 
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Figure 2-10 

Pathways for 1972 High Verbal Ability High School Seniors; Estimated Number in Each Category Per 1,000 Sample Members (Actu&l N « 3»431) 
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Figure 2-11 

Pathways for 1972 High Mathematical Ability High School Seniors; Estimated Number in Each Category Per 1,000 Sample Members (Actual N « 3.9^6) 
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The results show a modest tendency for the High Mathematical group to be more 
likely to take an "Academic: Science" program than the High Verbal group, 
while the High Verbal group is more likely to Uke an "Academic: Humanities 
and Social Studies" program than the High Mathematical group. However, the 
"Academic: Balanced" program is most popular for all three groups by a 
substantial margin. 

Among students v*io earned bachelor's degrees in the three groups, the 
percentage choosing a humanities rather than a nonhumanities field is 9 
percent (47 of 505) for the High Ability group, 10 percent (47 of 465) for the 
High verbal group, and 8 percent (38 of 486) for the High Mathematical grovp. 
The differences, though not large, are in the expected directions. 

Table 2-9 shows the major field or the bachelor's degree in relation to 
hic^ school programs for the three ways of defining ability. For the High 
Ability group, the percentage majoring in humanities rather than nonhumanities 
fields is: 10 percent (25 of 252) for the "Academic: Balanced" group, 5 
percent (7 of 136) for the "Academic: Science" group. 18 percent (10 of 57) 
for the "Humanities and Social Studies" group and 8 percent (5 of 59) for the 
"All Other Programs" group. The results indicate that high school program is 
clearly related to choice of college major for hi^ ability students. The 
joint effect of ability level and high school program on probability of college 
graduation is shown in the following summary, based on Tables 2-1, 2-5, and 
2-9. 
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Table 2-9 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 High Ability, Per 1,000 High Verbal Ability, and Per 1,000 
High Mathematical Ability High School Seniors Classified by High School Program and 
by Baccalaureate Major Field 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 

No 



High School 






Non- 


Not 


Bachelor's 




Program 


Group 


Humanities 


Humanities 


Classified 


Degree 


Total 


Academic : 


High Ability 


25 


227 


11 


134 


397 


Balanced 


High Verbal 


24 


203 


10 


128 


365 




High Mathe- 














matical 


21 


216 


9 


129 


375 


Academic : 


High Ability 


7 


129 


4 


135 


275 


Science 


High Verbal 


7 


114 


3 


132 


256 




High Mathe- 














matical 


6 


141 


4 


163 


315 


Academic: 


High Ability 


10 


47 


2 


70 


130 


Humanities 


High Verbal 


11 


48 


2 


79 


140 


and Social 


High Mathe- 












Studies 


matical 


6 


38 


2 


54 


100 


All Other 


High Ability 


5 


54 


3 


136 


198 


Programs 


High Verbal 


5 


53 


4 


176 


239 




High Mathe- 














matical 


5 


53 


3 


149 


210 


Total 


High Ability 


47 


458 


20 


475 


1,000 




High Verbal 


47 


418 


19 


515 


1,000 




High Mathe- 














matical 


38 


448 


18 


495 


1,000 
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Percent Earning Bachelor Degree 



Ttotal High High 

H.S. Senior Ability SES 

High School Program Group Group Group 

Acac'.emlc: Balanced 55 66 70 

Academic: Science 3] 51 50 

Academic : Humanities 

and Social Studies 33 46 50 

All Other Programs 9 31 26 

All Programs 25 52 49 



Clearly, all three of the variables on \rtiich this table is based are related to 
the probability that a student will complete college. 

Table 2-10 shows the relation of Type of College first entered to Major 
Field of Bachelor's Degree for stttdents in the Hi^ Ability, High Verbal, and 
High Mathematical groups. For the High Ability group, the percent choosing a 
OBajor in hxmuuiities rather than nonhiimanities is 9 percent for students vAio 
first entered a four-year college and 10 percent for students ^o first entered 
a two-year college. The difference is small. 

Among High Ability students v*io first entered a four-year college, 71 
percent earned a bachelor's degree. For Hi^ Ability students first 
entered a two-year college, the corresponding peicentage was only 28. 
Results; High Ability White and High Ability Black Students 

the two groups in this comparison were defined using the con^site variable 
for ethnic group member and the conqposite measure of ability based on four 
tef .«, toth provided in data file. The White sanple included 3,252 
students (20.5% of the weighted high school senior sauple) but the Black sample 
included only 49 students (0.2% of tii^ weighted sample). In the weighted 
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Table 2-10 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 High Ability, Per 1,000 High Verbal Ability, and Per 1,000 
High Mathematical Ability High School Seniors Classified by Type of Coir.cge First 
Entered and by Baccalaureate Major Field 







Major Field 


of Bachelor 


's Degree 
















No 




Type of 






Non- 


Not 


BachelojT ' s 




College 


Group 


Humanities 


Humanities 


Classified 


Degree 


Total 


Four-Year 


High Ability 


42 


414 


18 


194 


668 


Academic 


High Verbal 


41 


380 


18 


190 


629 




High Mathe- 














matical 


34 


399 


16 


191 


641 


Two-Year 


High Ability 


5 


44 


2 


128 


179 


Academic 


High verbal 


5 


38 


2 


146 


191 




High Mathe- 














matical 


4 


48 


2 


135 


188 


Did Not 


High Ability 


0 


1 


0 


153 


154 


Enter 


High verbal 


0 


1 


0 


179 


180 


College 


High Mathe- 














matical 


0 


1 


0 


169 


170 


Total 


High Ability 


47 


458 


20 


475 


1,000 




HjLgh Verbal 


47 


418 


19 


515 


1,000 




High Mathe- 














matical 


38 


448 


18 


495 


1,000 
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seuiple, 2.6 percent of Black students and 24.9 percent of White students are in 
the Higtfi Ability group. For Hispanic students, only 28 of the 634 Hispanic 
students in the study sample were in the High Ability group. The small sanple 
sizes for the Black and Hispanic student group led to a decision that Black 
qtoixp results should be reported only as percentages in each category of the 
five pathway variables, and that results for the Hispanic group should not be 
reported. 

Figure 2-12 shows percentages in each category for Black and White students 
in the Hi^ Ability group. Although the small sanqple size for the Black group 
makes the percentages svibject to relati/ely large sampling error, the following 
results deserve consideration: 



Status 

Took an "Academic: Balanced" 
program in high school 

First entered a L.nir-year 
academic college 

First entered a two-year 
academic college 

was enrolled in a four-year 
college in fall 1984 

Earned a bachelor's degree 



Percent Attaining Each Status 
Black White 



45 

84 

12 

73 
68 



40 

67 

18 

56 
52 



Even v^en account is taken of the limitations resulting from small sanple 
size, these results indicate that educational opportunities for high ability 
Black students were quite favorable for the 1972 high school senior group. At 
the same time, it must be noted that only a very small percentage of Black 
students belonged to this group. 
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Figure 2-12 

Status at Each of Fivfe Stages for 1972 High Ability Black and High Ability White High School Seniors; Eatiinatad Percent in Each 
Category (Actual N « 49 for Black Students and N " 3>252 for White Students) 



MAJOR 

HIGH FIRST STATUS FIELD: EXPECTED 

SCHOOL COLLEGIA IN FALL BACHELOR'S OCCUPATIOW 

PROGRAM ENTERS 1974 DEGREE AT AGE 30 



ACADEMIC: 
BAIANCED 



B: 45 
W: 40 



ACADEMIC: 
SCIENCE 



B: 32 
W: 28 



ACADEMIC: 
HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 



B: 3 
W: 13 



ALL 

OTHER 
PROGRAMS 



B: 20 
W: 20 



FOUR-YEAR 
ACADEMIC 



84 

67 



TWO-YEAR 
ACADEMIC 



B: 12 
W: 18 



DID NOT 

ENTER 
COLLEGE 



B: 4 
W: 16 



ENROLLED 
IN 

FOUR-YEAR 

COLLEGE 



B: 73 
W: 56 



NOT EN- 
ROLLED IN 
FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE 



B: 27 
W: 44 



HUMANITIES 



B: 23 
W: 5 



NON- 
HUMANITIES 



45 
46 



UlCIASS- 
IFIED OR 
MISSING 
DATA 



B: 
W: 



NO DEGREE 



B: 32 
W: 4B 



PROFESSION- 
AL 



B: 46 
W: 46 



MANAGER/ 
PROPRIETOR 



B: 27 
W: 20 



ALL 
OTHER 



B: 27 
W: 33 
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Among high ability Black stxKlents v*io earned a bachelor's degree, about 
one-third (34%) chose a humanities laajor rather than a nonhumanities major. 
For White students, about one-tenth (1.0%) chose a humanities major. Although 
the exact size of the difference would be expected to vary considerably from 
one Black student sample to another, these results indicate that the humanities 
fields tended to be relatively attractive to hi<^ ability Black students in the 
1972 cohort. 

Results; Postbaccalaureate Graduate and Professional School Students 

Because American society places a heavy responsibility on graduate and 
professional schools for preparing individuals for many critically inqportant 
occupations, information concerning the educational careers of students vdio 
attend these schools deserves serious consideration by educators. In defining 
both the graduate school and professional school groups, only those students 
\^o had earned a bachelor's degree and who were enrolled as full-time students 
at sometime during the period 1975 through 1979 in a graduate or professional 
school were included in those groups. The limitation to students with 
bachelor's degrees was intended to minimize the risk of including students vdio 
were enrolled in programs that would not meet a strict definition of o'^aduate 
or profess! Mial school work. 

In searching the data file for full-time enrollment in graduate or 
professional school, the years 1975 through 1979 were searched in reverse 
chronological order. If a student reported that he or she was classified by 
the school as a ftdl-time graduate or professional student in a given year, 
data for that year were used in determining major field. If the student was 
not enrolled in .>tovember 1978 through October 1979, the search was repeated 
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for each preceding year. Students v^o earned bachelor's degrees but who were 
not enrolled in postbaccalaureate studies in any of the five years were 
classified as "Did Not Attend School." 

In classifying students as graduate or professional, main reliance was 
placed on a preceded question that asked the student to designate his or her 
maj-^r field within one of 14 areas. It was decided that "Professional Program 
(medicine, dentistry, law, theology, etc.)," "Health Sciences (nursing, lab 
technician, occupational therapy, etc.)," and "Business (accounting, 
marketing, perstMirel management, etc.)" should be included in the professional 
school classifications and that the other 11 choices should be included as 
graduate fields. RespornJents were also given the option of responding "Other" 
and specifying the particular field in vAich they were major ng. Manually 
coded data for these free responses were available in the data file, and were 
used to classify students who chose to give a free response to the question. 

As defined in this study, the actvial number of graduate stxxients in the 
saiif>le was 503 and the number of professional school students was 529. 
Graduate students constituted 3.0 percent of the wei^ted sanple and 
professional school staidents also constituted 3.0 percent. 

Figures 2-1, 2-13, and 2-14 and Tables 2-1 and 2-2 provide the basis for 
the following table, prepared to aid in comparing graduate students, 
professional school students, and all students atUining a bachelor's degree. 
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Figure 2-13 

Pathways for 1972 High School Seniors Who Attended Postbaccalaureate Graduate School; Eatimated Number in Each Category Per 1»000 
S—ple Mcabers (Actual N - 503) 
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Figure 2-14 

Pathway for 1972 High School Senlorg Who Attended Postbaccalaureate Professional School; Estimated Number in Each Category Peri 
Saaple Mewbers (Actual N » 529) 



MAJOR 

HIGH FIRST STATUS FIELD i EXPECTED 

SCHCX)L COLLEGE IN FALL BACHELOR'S OCCOPATIOW 

PROGRAM EafTERH) 1974 DEGREE ^'^ 
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Percentage of Group Who 
Attained Each Status 



Status Graduate Professional All Bachelor ^s 

Took an "Academic: Balanced** 
program in higfi school 42 53 41 

First entered a four-year college 84 92 84 

First entered a two-year college 16 8 16 

Enrolled in a four-year college 

in Fall 1974 90 94 83 

Undergraduate major in humanities 

rather than nonhumanities 12 8 7 

Expected to be a professional at 
age 30 81 81 61 

Sxpected to be a manager or 

proprietor at age 30 12 13 21 

When gretduate students are compared with all students who earned a bachelor's 

degree, the percentages describing the earlier stages of the educational 

career are remarkably similar, although graduate stixlents are sligntly sore 

likely than the bachelor's group to have been enrolled in a four-year college 

in the fall of 1974 (90% vs. 88%). These results may be considered somewhat 

surprising if it is assumed that graduate work is more intellectually 

demanding tha^i undergraduate work. 

Major field choice shows that 12 percent of graduate students majored in a 

hunanities field as compared with 7 percent for bachelor's recipients 

generally. A siabstantial difference also appears in expectel occupation at 

age 30. Some 81 percent of graduate students expect to be in professional 

work and only 12 percent expect to be managers or proprietors. For the 

jzrnn bachelor's group, the corresponding percentages are 61 for professional work 

wd 21 for manager or proprietor. ^\ 
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When graduate and professional schx)l stxxlents are ccxnpared with each 
other, professicHial school students are noticeably more likely to have taken 
an "Academic: Balanced" program in high school (53% vs. 42%), more likely to 
have first entered a four-year college (92% vs, 84%), and more likely to have 
been enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974 (94% vs. 90%). It is 
possible that these differences reflect a greater awareness of competition for 
admission to professional schools by prospective applicants. 

Graduate students were more likely than, professional school students to 
have majored in one of the humanities than professional school students ^12% 
vs. ?%)• W'Jti respect to expected occupation at age 30, the two groiqps were 
surprisingly similar, at least for the system of classification of occupations 
used in this study. It is possible that the relatively broad definition of 
"^professional" may have tended to obscure differences between the groi^. 

Results presented in Figures 2-13 and 2-14 and in Table 2-1 make it 
possible to describe the ccnpositim of the same three groups with respect to 
program of studies in high school. The following table Rmnarizes information 
on this point. 

Percentage of Group Who 
Took Each Program 

High School Program Graduate Professional All . ^elor^s 



Academic: Balanced 42 53 41 

Academic: Science 25 27 28 

Academic: Humanities 

and Social Studies 14 9 12 

All Other Programs 19 11 18 

Total 100 100 99 
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From the foregoing table it can be calculated that 80% of professional 
school students, 67% of graduate students, and 69% of bachelor's recipients 
had two years or more of both science and mathematics during the ''ast three 
years of high school. Hhe corresponding figures for two years or more of both 
foreign languages and social studies are 62% for professional school students, 
56% for graduate students and 53% for bachelor's recipients. 

Tbble 2-11 provides information on the relation between hig^ school 
program and baccalaureate major field for the two groups. Results on the 
percentage of students classified as humanities rather than nonhumanities 
majors for graduate and professional students and for all bachelor's degree 
recipients (from Table 2-1) are as follows: 

Percentage of Humanities Majors 



Hi^ School Program Graduate Professional All Bachelor's 

Academic : Balanced 14 8 8 

Academic: Science 7 8 6 

Academic: Humanities 

and Social Studies 24 16 13 

All Other Programs 7 7 5 

All Hi^ School Programs 12 8 7 



For all three groi^, the type of high school program is reflected in 
baccalaureate major field. For students vrfio entered graduate school, the 
relationship is particularly striking. For this group, 24 percent of the 
students in the **Academic: Humanities and Social Studies" program had a 
baccalaureate major \n the humanities, v*iile only 7 percent in the "Academic: 
Science** program majored in humanities^ 
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Table 2-11 

Estimated Number Per 1^000 Graduate Students and Per 1,000 Professional School Students 
Classified by High School Program and by Baccalaureate Major Field 



High School 
Progr2un 

Academic : 
Balanced 



Group 

Graduate 
Professional 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 

Non- Not 
Humanities Humanities Classified 



59 
39 



351 
473 



8 
17 



No 

Bachelor's 
Degree 

0 
0 



Total 

418 
529 



Academic: Graduate 16 

Science Professional 21 



229 
251 



6 
1 



0 
0 



250 
273 



Academic: 
Humanities 
and Social 
Studies 



Graduate 
Professional 



34 
14 



105 
74 



6 
1 



0 
0 



145 
89 



All Other Graduate 12 

Studies Professional 8 



170 
99 



4 
1 



0 
0 



186 
109 



Total Graduate 121 856 24 0 1,000 

Professional 82 897 21 0 1,000 
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Table 2-12 describes the relationship between whether the first college 
entered is four-year or two-year and loajor field of the bachelor's degree for 
graduate and professional students. Hie relatively small number of students 
in the two-year college group vdiose baccalaureate major could be classified as 
humanities or nonhumanities 79 for graduate and 45 for professional) is too 
small to ju&tify discussing the percentage of humanities majors. It is 
possible, however, to calcxilate the percentage of students in the graduate and 
professional groups, and to compare those results with corresponding figures 
for all high school seniors and for all bachelor's recipients cited in the 
discussion of Table 2-2. Itie re&ults may be summarized as follows: 

Percentage of Group VBio First 
Groig) Entered a Four-Year College 

College Entrants 62 

Bachelor's Recipients 84 

Graduate Students 84 

Professional Students 92 

These results make it clear that for professional school entrants, the 
percentage who first entered a four-year college is noticeably higher than for 
bachelor's recipients generally. For graduate students, the percentage first 
entering four-year colleges is the same as for all bachelor's recipients. 
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Table 2-12 

Estimated Number Per 1,000 Graduate Students and Per 1,000 Professional School Students 
Classified by Type of College First Entered and by Baccalaureate Major Field 



Type of 
Col? ege 

Four-Year 
Academic 



Group 

Graduate 
Professional 



Major Field of Bachelor's Degree 



Non- 



Not 



Humanities Humanities Classified 



102 
79 



728 
820 



15 
17 



No 

Bachelor 's 
Degree 

0 
0 



Total 

845 
916 



Two-Year 
Academic 



Graduate 
Professional 



19 
4 



128 

77 



9 
4 



0 
0 



155 
84 



Did Not 
Enter 
College 



Graduate 
Professional 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



Total Graduate 121 856 24 0 1,000 

Professional 82 897 21 0 1,000 
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Summary of Results; Defined Subgroups 

A useful overview of the relative academic progress of the various 
subgroups can be (detained hy comparing the subgroups on their status on four 
key variables: (1) hig^ school program; (2) entrance to college, (3) 
attainment of bachelor's degree, and (4) choice of a humanities major. 
Results for eleven selected subgroups and for the hi^ school senior sample 
are as follows: 



Group 



Took an 
"Academic: 
Balanced" 
H.S. Program 



Percentage of Group Who : 



Earned a Hajored 
Entered Bachelor's in Human- 
College Degiee ities 



Hede 


20 


61 


27 


7 


Fonale 


18 


56 


24 


9 


Hi^ SES 


31 


85 


49 


8 


Low SES 


9 




10 


8 


White 


20 


59 


27 


8 


Black 


12 


54 


18 


9 


Hispanic 


14 


5.^ 


11 


7 


High Ability 


40 


85 


52 


9 


Bachelor's Recipients 


41 


100 


100 


7 


Graduate Students 


42 


100 


100 


12 


Professional Students 


53 


100 


100 


8 


All Hi^ School Seniors 


19 


58 


25 


7 
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Not surprisingly, the various subgroups studied differ substantially from 
each other on each of the four variables for i^iich results are sunmarized. 
Aniong the many cofloparisons that can be made, five seem to be worthy of special 
comment. 

1. The similarity of results for male and female stxadencs indicate that 
the greater tendency for men to pursue hiq^er education had been 
greatly diminisheu the 1970' s, 

2. Black students were almost as likely a& White students to enroll in a 
four-year college as their first college attended v'^SI vs. 38%) 
However, they were less likely than White students to take an 
"Academic: Balanced" hi^ school program (12% vs. 20%) and were less 
likely to attain a bachelor's degree (18% vs. 27%). 

3. Students in the High Ability groups, those with hig^ socioeconomic 
status, and those mAio entered graduate or professional school were 
appreciably more likely than the other groups to take an "Academic: 
Balanced" high school program and to enter college than the other 
groiqps. Low S£S students and minority group members were less likely 
tha^i the other groups to take an "Academic: Balanced" program and to 
enter college. 

4. For graduate and professional school students as defined in this 
study, professional school stxjdents were noticeably more likely (53%) 
than graduate students (42%) and bachelor's recipients generally (41%) 
to have taken an "Academic: Balanced" program in high school. 
Graduate students were noticeably more likely (12%) than professional 
school students (8%) and bachelor's recipients (7%) to major in 
humanities rather than in nonhumanities fields. 
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Except for the graduate stiident group, the percentage of students vfho 
chose a humanities rather than a nonhumanities field as their major 
field for the bachelor's degree ranged only from 7 percent to 9 
percent in the eleven groups included in the summ^iry. This result 
suggests that, although the particular himanities fields chosen may 
vary from one grocqp to another, the humanities as a \^ole appeal to 
highly diverse groiqps. 
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CHAPTER 3 



HUMANITIES MAJORS: STABILITY AND CHANGE 
DURING THE FXXJR COLLEGE YEARS 

As a cohort of college freshman goes through the four years of college, 
the composition of the group of students vrfio intend to major in or vrfio are 
majoring in the humanities is continually changing. The analysis reported in 
this chapter describes the shifts into and out of the humanities group at four 
critical points during the college years: at the beginning of the freshman , 
sophcsnore, and junior years and at the time of receiving the bachelor's 
degree. The results provide hitherto unavailable information on the 
pervasiveness of major field changes at different stages of college careers 
and on the extent to \^ich the proportion of students majoring in the 
h\jmanities tends to increase or decrease over the four years of college. Also 
reported, in a subsequent section, is an examination of the personal 
characteristics of students v*io persisted in either the humanities or the 
nonhumanities and the students tra: ,f erring between the groups. 

A major consideration in the interpretation of these analyses is the fact 
that the saiqp^e includes only students v*io met two specifications: 

1. They must have reported that they earned a bachelor's degree by the 
fall of 1976 (four years beyond high school), and 

2. They must have reported that they were enrolled ir college in October 
1972, October 1973, and October 1974. 

In effect, these restrictions identify a subsanple of graduates vdio 
approximate the traditional pattern o£ college attendance, in vrfiich students 
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entered college directly from high school and continued through the four years 
of college to graduation* Hie definition of the stxjdy saiqDle in this way 
makes it possible to use the time of each survey and the student's academic 
status interchangeably for purposes of discussion. Thus, it seems plausible 
that nearly all members of the group were beginning their junior year in 
October 1974. Ihis definition also sin^lifies the pathways analysis by making 
it \innecessary to have an additional category for students ^o were not 
enrolled at one of the stages.^ 

The pathways analysis of major field shifts uses three categories: (a) 
humaniti'^s, (b) nonhumanities and (c) not classifiable. The definition of the 
categories is consistent with that described in the section, "Major Field: 
Bachelor's Degree" in Chapter 2. 

Results 

Pathways Analysis 

The results of the pathways analysis are shown in Figure 3-1. Considering 
first shifts into and out of the humanities group, it is clear that the great 
majority of students remain in the same category from one stage to the next. 
Thus, among 1,000 sample members, 63 were classified as humanities majors at 
the beginning of their freshman year and — of these — 52 were also classified as 
humanities majors at the beginning of their sophomore year. Thus, 85 percent 



The definition of the study sample precludes the assertion that the sample is 
a national probability sanple of all 1972 high school seniors. It seems very 
likely that the sample would be somev^t superior to the total group of 
students yfho earned bachelor's degrees in characteristics that have a positive 
correlation with college going. What the analysis does provide is a reasonably 
accurate description of the choices made by 1972 high school seniors v^o 
earned a bachelor's degree in the four academic years following their high 
school graduation. 

In this analysis, as in other parts of this study concerned with career 
pathways, only sample members vdio participated in all four of the follow-up 
surveys and v*)o had data on the Student Record Information Form were included. 
Q The same weights were used for this study as for the main pathways analysis. 
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Figure 3-1 

Shifts in Major Field for 1972 High School Seniors Who Were Enrolled in College in October 1972, 
October 1973, and October 1974 and Who Earned a Bachelor's Degree by October 1976; Estimated Number 
in Each Category Per 1,000 Sample Members (Actual N = 2/481) 
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(52 of 63) of the freshmen continued as humanities majors or prospective 
majors as sojAiOTores. of 70 humanities majors at the beginning of their 
soE^oBsore year, 71 percent (50 of 70) were classified as humanities majors in 
the fall of their junior year. Of students classified as humanities majors at 
the beginning of their junior year, 70 percent (64 of 91) were classified as 
humanities majors \rfien they received their bachelor's degree. 

Although this analysis does not take account of changes in field of study 
within the humanities area, it seems safe to assiaroe that many students shift 
from one humanities field to another during the four years. These results 
make it clear that there is substantial shifting of students into and out of 
the hiananities group during the four years of college as they gain more 
experience with the possibilities and the demands of those fields of 
specialization and as their attitudes and goals change during these four years 
as the results of conditions and events both in college and in their life 
outside of college. Figure 3-1 makes it possible, also, to consider gains and 
losses of perspective or actual majors. Per 1,000 saitple members, humanities 
gained 13 from nonhumanities and lost 9 to that group from the freshman to the 
sophanore year. This gain, although small relative to the total group, 
suggests that the experiences of the freshman year work in favor of the 
humanities. Humanities gained 4 from and lost 1 to the "not classifiable" 
group. Itiis difference probably arose because more of the not classifiable 
group had made a choice. (The nonhumanities group gained 44 from and lost 7 
to the not classifiable group.) 

From the sophomore to the junior years, the pattern of gains and losses 
was similar but differences were larger. Humanities gained 30 from and lost 
18 to the nonhumanities group, and gained 10 from and lost 1 to the not 
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classifiable group. Humanities had 91 majors per 1,000 at the beginning of 
the junior year as cOT?)ared to 70 at the beginning of the soj*iomore year and 
63 at the beginning of the freshman year. 

Uie shifts for major field at the beginning of the junior year to major 
field for the bachelor's degree showed a different pattern. Of 91 membe.'s of 
the hiamanities group as juniors, 24 shifted to the nonhumanities group, a loss 
Lat is only partially offset by the 15 students who shifted from 
nonhumanities to humanities, with respect to the not classifiable grcup, 3 
students per 1,000 shifted to it from the humanities group vAile 2 shifted 
f rcan it to the hxmjanities group. As discussed earlier, determination of field 
of study was somewhat difficult for students at the time of earning the 
bachelor's degree. The fact that the not classifiable group has 41 members 
per 1,000 for the bachelor's degree status as compared to 9 per 1,000 for the 
beginning of the junior year may be attributable to this fact. 

The results for the nonhumanities group shown in Figure 3-1, if takeii 
at face value, suggest a greater stability of choice for this group than for 
the hxjmanities group. For example, of 850 students choosing a nonhimnities 
field as entering freshmen, 830 (96 percent) also chose a nonhumanities field 
as soE^omores. In fact, this high percentage of agreement was mainly 
attributable to two factors. First, because so large a percentage of the 
sample belonged to the nonhumanities group at both times, it would be expected 
by chance alone that 751 students per 1,000 would belong to both groups. 
Second, the nonhumanities group is very heterogeneous. Thus, many significant 
changes in major field would have no effect on the number of agreements, since 
only shifts into or out of the humanities group and the not classified group 
affect this figure. On the \frtiole, it appears that the results for the 
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nonhumanities group provide little or no information beyond that provided by 
the res\ilt£; for the humanities group. 

For the not classifiable group, the number per 1,000 is 87 at the 
beginning of the freshman year, lliis figure dropped to 48 at the beginning of 
the sot^omore year, and was only 9 per 1,000 at tJie beginning of the juuiior 
year. The inc refuse to 41 at the time of bachelor's degree is probably 
attributable, as noted earlier, to the fact that the identification of major 
field was more difficult for this variable than for the other three. 

A supplementary analysis waS made comparing major field at the beginning 
of the freshman year with major field at the time of the bachelor's degree. 
It turned out that of the 63 students per 1,000 who reported a preference for 
humanities as freshmen, 37, or 59 percent, reported a humanities major at the 
time of their bachelor's degree* Viewed from another perspective, 81 students 
who reported a h\mianities major at the time of their degree, 37, or 46 
percent, were headed towards a humanities degree as freshmen. Although some 
students may have shifted out of the humanities and then returned during their 
four years of college, the fact that almost three-fifths of the freshmen who 
were prospective humanities majors earned their degrees in a humanities fielr^ 
make it clear that, for many students, initial choice reflects a serious 
commitment. 

One other result from the examination of freshman year vs. bachelor's 
degree majors deserves mention. Although 87 of the freshmen belonged to the 
not classifiable group, and 41 were not classifiable at thf time of their 
bachelor's degree, only 6 students were unclassifiable at both stages. (By 
chance, if the two variables were independent, 4 agreements would be expected. ) 
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Although the results of this analysis provide a reasonably dependable 
description of the extent of changes into and out of the humanities group for 
the years 1972 through 1976 for high school seniors, they do not provide a 
basis for judging the extent to \<*iich prevailing attitudes, and conditions 
within colleges and in t±e nation at that time affect the results. Similar 
studies for a later period should throw a great deal of light on this 
question. 

Characteristics of Studencs Changing Majors 
In this section we describe the personal characteristics of four groups of 
stixlents: 

1. the students beginning in the humanities and receiving bS or BA 
degrees in the humanities (the humanities persisters), 

2. the students starting in the humanities who received a BS or BA in a 
nonhxjmanities field (the leavers), 

3. the students starting in a nonhumanities field who received a BS or BA 
in the humanities (the incomers), and 

4. the students starting in a nonhumanities field who received a BS or BA 
in a nonhumanities field (the nonhiamanities persisters) 

For two reasons, we changed the definition of the samples from the 
definitions in the previous section of this chapter. First, we focussed on 
the student's major as of the sophomore year in the belief that choice of 
major in the freshman year may have been exploratonr or capricious for many 
students. Second, we extended the "deadline" for receipt of the bachelor's 
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degree until 1979 in order to enlarge the samples under consideration. Under 
this definition the numbers in each o£ the four groups were as follows: 

Actual Population 
N estimate 



Humanities persisters 
Humanities leavers 
Humanities incomers 
Ndnhumanities persisters 



137 22,365 

88 14,396 

95 17,104 

2,559 453,562 



As shown in Figure 3-2, of the approximately 37,000 college undergraduates 
\^o were known to be enrolled in 1973 as humanities majors in their sophomore 
year, 14,000 or 39% left the tiumanities and, by 1979, received a BS or BA 
degree in another field. At the same time, of the 471,000 students who were 
majors in the nonhumanities, 17,000 or 4% transferred to the humanities and 
received degrees in the hicnanities by 1979. Thus, there was a net gain of 
approximately 3,000 during the last three years of college in the niamber 
receiving humanities degrees in cc»nparison with the number starting. 
Conversely, the nxmiber starting in the nonliumanities and subsequently 
receiving degrees in the nonhumanities shrunk by 3,000. 



The focus in this section is on that subsample of the total NL3 sample who 
began college iicmediately after high school graduation and had received a 
bachelor's degree by 1979. Inclusion of saitple subjects in the analysis 
sample required that data from the fourth follow-up be available and that the 
subjects persisted until receipt of the bachelor's degree* Thus, the number 
of humanities majors differs from the totals reported elsewhere in this report 
that may include college diopouts. 
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Figure 3-2 

Flow of Sttxdents from Sophomore Year to Baccalaureate 
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Students Leaving Humanities 

What are the characteristics of students v^o began in the humanities but 
later switched to a nonhumanities field and received a BS or EA degree in that 
field (the leavers)? In addressing this question, two groups were conqpared: 
those \iho were humanities majors as of the sophomore year and by 1979 received 
a bachelor's degree in the humanities (the persisters) and a second group who 
began in the humanities but la^er received bachelors degrees in nonhumanities 
fields (the leavers). 

Hie persisters ^roup included 137 sample members and the leavers group 
included only 88 sanqple members. Studies of subgroups of these sanples (for 
exan^le, men and ynotoen, ethnic groups) did not seem warranted in view of these 
small sample sizes. Moreover, it was decided not to present statistical 
results in detail, but to limit the report to general observations. 

Small differences were found suggesting that persisters were somevrfiat more 
able and that they placed somev^t less importance on financial returns and 
somewhat more importance on being of service to society than did leavers. 
These findings seem reasonable. 

In most conqparisons, persisters tended to be similar to leavers. Thus, 
there are no appreciable differences between the two groups for the following 
measures: 
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Overall grades in high school (but the persisters had slightly 

higher grades) 
Time spent on hcxnework in high school 
Participation in debating and music 
Degree of influence of teachers on future plans 
The inportance of "having lots of money" (the persisters 

placed slightly less importance on this) 
The inportance of "working to correct social and economic 

inequalities" (the persisters placed slightly more inportance 

on this) 
Father's occupational level 
Mother's occupational level 

Highest level of education planned (persisters reported 

slightly higher levels than leavers) 
Father's education 
Mother's education 

Mother's educational aspiration for student 
Number of study aids available in student's home 
Whether student's school should have placed xcore 

enphasis on academic matters 
Vocabulary test score (persisters had slightly higher 

scores than leavers) 
Reading test score (persisters had slightly higher scores) 
Mathematics test score (persisters had slightly higher 

scores) 
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In part, the similarity in results for the persisters and leavers may 
arise because the humanities are by no means strictly homogeneous as viewed by 
prospective ma]ors. Students v*io major in history may tend to have different 
backgrounds, abilities, and interests from students in modern languages, for 
exanple. Some students with a strong quantitative bent may find the 
humanities attractive along with students \4io detest any subject that smatters 
of numbers and statistics. Similarly, students strongly oriented toward 
rational or empirical methods may use these approaches in a humanities field, 
and students vAio lean strongly toward affective or esthetic approaches may 
also find a humanities major attractive. 

Furthermore, the search for generalizations is confounded by the very 
heterogeneous nature of the nonhuroanities fields into v^^ich humanities majors 
may transfer. These fields are as diverse as engineering, education, business 
administration,, and stxidio art. Ideally, one would want to contrast stxadents 
who tninsfer from one humanitiss major, say, history, into one of the 
nonhuroanities, such as education. But this would require a data set far 
larger than that provided by the 1972 National Longitudinal Study even though 
that survey started with 22,000 high school seniors. 
Students Joining the Humanities 

The second comparisons were of the humanities persisters and students 
vrtio, as of the sophomore year, were enrolled in a nonhuroanities major but by 
1979 had received a bachelor's degree in the humanities. For lack of a better 
term we will refer to the latter group as "incomers." We expected to find 
less difference between these two groups than for other conparisons, on the 
grounds that the college curriculum is a sorting device that encourages the 
coming together of students with similar characteristics and interests, thus 
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increasing the homogeneity of the final groups. The results supported this 
expectation; the comparisons showed less difference than the coit?>arisons of 
other groups. But there was some interesting exceptions. The incomers had 
lower high school grades and lowr test scores, vrfiich suggests the possibility 
that they may have avoided the humanities initially out of fear of not doing 
well or, alternatively, that they may have transferred to the hvimanities after 
not doing well in nonhumanities majors. As shown in Tables 3-1 and 3-2, 
however, their grades and Vocabular/ Test scores were no lower than those of 
nonhumanities persisters, suggesting they may have performed as well as the 
nonhumanities students. 

It is of interest that on the "importance of money" scale (see Table 3-3) 
the differences between means, although small, are in the direction of the 
homogeneity hypothesis. The humanities leavers placed the same inportance on 
money as the nonhumanities persisters v*iile the humanities incoroeis had mean 
scores more like the humanities persisters. 

On the other hand, the students vrtio began in the nonhumanities, including 
those v*io eventually transferred to the humanities, were more likely to agree 
strongly that their high schools "should have placed more eitphasis on basic 
academic subjects (math, science, English, etc.)" (see Table 3--4). This 
suggests that the absence of this emphasis influenced some students to choose 
a nonhumanities major on entering college. Unfortunately, the data did not 
exist to pursue the "increased homogeneity" hypothesiis further. 
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Table 3-1 

Mean and Standard Deviation (SD) of High School Grades by Major 
Categories of Undergraduate Majors 



Mean SD 

Humanities persisters 6.9 1.1 

Humanities leavers 6.7 1.4 

Humanities incomers 6.5 1.2 

Nonhumanities persisters 6.5 1.2 
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Table 3-2 

Mean and Standard Deviation (SD) of Vocabulary Test Scores of Major 
Categories of undergraduate Majors 



Mean SD 

Humanities persisters 11.2 3.4 

Humanities leavers 10.2 3.4 

Humanities incomers 10.0 3.7 

Ndnhumanities persisters 9.0 3.6 
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Table 3-3 

Mean and Standard Deviation (SD) of importance of Money by Major 
Categories of undergraduate Majors 

(1 - not important; 2 « soroev*iat important; 3 « very important) 



Mean SD 

Kumanities persisters 1.7 .6 

Humanities leavers 1.9 .6 

Humanities incomers 1.8 .7 

Nonhumanities persisters 1.9 .6 
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Table 3-4 

Mean and Standard Deviation (SD) of Attitude Towards More Academic 

Emphasis in High School Courses 

(1 • agree strongly; 4 • disagree strongly) 



Mean SD 

Humanities per sisters 2.8 .8 

Humanities leavers 2.7 .9 

Humanities incomers 2.5 .9 

Nbnhumanities persisters 2.5 .8 
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Humanities Persisters Vs, Nonhumanities Persisters 

The differences between these subgroups were small but in a consistent 
direction. The humanities persisters had higher grades in high school, 
especially for the women; placed less enf>hasis on money; had higher 
educational aspirations; were more satisfied with the academic enphasis of 
their high schools (possibly because their high schools actually eitphasized 
the academic basics more); and had substantially higher vocabulary and reading 
scores. 

Discussion 

In an attenpt to offer some general hypotheses about switching in and out 
of the humanities we reviewed the results of the comparisons described above, 
but with limited success. It is not uniformily the case, for exairple, that 
switching increases the hcmiogeneity of the humanities majors and the 
nonhumanities majors. This is the case for certain variables, attitude 
towards money being one. As shown in Table 3-3, the humanities leavers 
reported an attitude more like the nonhumanities majors than the humanities 
persisters and the incoming group were more like the humanities majors than 
the nonhumanities majors. Other variables displayed the same trends to a 
lesser extent, the vocabulary score being an exanple (see Table 3-2). Those 
leaving the humanities had lower scores than those remaining. But this was 
not the case for the mathematics scores. The hiunanities majors had the 
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highest mean (19.4) and those leaving had lower scores (18.1), more like the 
nonhumanities majors (18.6), but those leaving the nonhumanities majors had 
lower scores (18.1) than the nonhumanities *flajors in general. 

The main reason for the lack of sizeable differences between the various 
comparison groups is, we believe, the heterogeneity of humanities majors and 
the even greater heterogeneity of nonhumanities majors v*iich was described 
earlier. Also, it is likely that attitude and background measures not present 
in the NLS and HS&B data files would have sharpened the discriminations. 

In view of the modest differences between humanities persisters and 
hxjmanities leavers, we must be cautious in drawing inplications from the data. 
With this warning we suggest that students with relatively low verbal skills 
and v^o value monetary returns more than being of social service may not find 
majoring in the humanities as congenial as majoring in the nonhumanities. 

Perhaps the more important irtplication of this work, v*iich we offer 
without qualification, is that empirical investigation in this area requires 
data bases large enough to examine the various majors within the humanities 
separately. 

The roost inportant implication of these analyses, however, is that there 
is no evidence for this cohort of students that large numbers of students 
deserted the htimanities during their undergraduate years. 
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CHMTER 4 

COMPARISON OF COLLEGE HUMANITIES MAJORS AND C0LLBC5E NONHUMANITIES MAJORS 



What were the characteristics of high school seniors who later enrolled in 
a college humanities major in comparison to those who later enrolled in a 
nonhumanities major? As in other sections of this report "later" is defined 
as the fall of the sophomore year in college in order that the choice might 
reflect a year of actxial exposure to college and that the definition not be 
subject to the charge that many first-year college students either do not make 
a choice at first or do so on ths basis of fleeting and romantic notions about 
v*iat majoring in the humanities means. 

We first will conpare the two groups of majors as they were in 1973 and 
then as they were in 1981. In Chapter 5 we will focus in greater detail on 
the way the humanities majors changed from 1973 to 1981. 

In the first compatisons, the humanities majors and the balance of the 
college-attending subpopulation were compared with respect to 26 selected 
measures common to both the NLS and the HS&B file, as shown in Table 4-1. 
Ihis list includes variables that other research based on the NLS or HS&B file 
has shown to be important in career development research (see, for example, 
Hilton, 1982). It does not include certain variables that— on theoretical 
grounds— we would have liked to include, especially home background variables 
such as parents' attitude towards the humanities, so the measures that did 
emerge as discriminating between humanities and nonhumanities majors should by 
no means be regarded as exhaustive, in other words, the computer output 
should be interpreted in the light of the data that were available. 
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Table 4-1 

Mean (X) and standard Deviations (SD) of Selected Measures for Hunanities 
and Nonhunanities Majors in 1973 



ERIC 



Weigtited N 



Item Number 



Higji school grades (8 ■ mostly 
A's; 1 - below D) 

Time/Vreek spent on homework 
(1 - 0-5 hrs; 3-10+ hrs) 

Proportion participating in 
debating, music 

Influence of teachers on plans 
(1 - none; 3 - a great deal) 

lnf)ortance of money (1 - not 
inportant; 3 ■ very) 

Infiortance of work on social 
problems (same as preceding) 

Proportion with fathers in a 
profession (1 - professional; 
0 - other) 

Proportion with mothers in a 
profession (same as preceding) 

Educational aspirations (1 ■ 
less than high school; 5 ■ 
graduate or professional) 

Father's education (same as 
preceding) 

Mother's education (same as 
preceding) 

Education mother wanted for 
stixlent (same as preceding) 

Number of study aidu available 
in home (0 - none; 4 - four) 



Major in 1973 

Humanities Nonhumanities 
55,735 1,001,676 



SD 



6.57 1.25 



1.66 .70 



.43 
1.71 
1.77 
2.24 



.50 
.72 
.64 
.70 



.30 .46 

.13 .33 

4.24 .61 

3.04 1.37 

2.70 1.09 

4.22 .53 

3.44 .77 



S SD 



6.15 1.29 



1.56 .65 



.40 
1.58 
1.94 
2.10 



4.01 
2.70 
2.48 
4.07 
3.39 



.49 
.71 
.62 
.69 



.20 .40 



.13 .34 



.71 
1.29 
1.07 
.64 
.79 



Standard 
Regression 
weight 



.02 
.00 
.00 
.04* 
-.03* 
.02 

.03 
-.04* 

.04* 
.00 
.03 
.00 
-.02 
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Table 4-1 (continued) 

Mean (X) und Standard Deviations (SD) of Selected Measures for Humanities 
and Nonhumanities Majors in 1973 



Major in 1973 



tfeighted N 



Item Nuober 



Humanities 
55r735 

X SD 



Ndnhumanities 
1,001,676 

X SD 



School should have had more aca- 
demic enphasis (1 - agree 
strmgly; 4 - disagree 



Standard 
Regression 
Weight 



strongly) 


2.64 


.8r 


2.49 


.86 


.02 


IRT Vocabulary score (min. - 3.75 
and max. - 15.0, as scaled by 
Item Response Theory) 


10.46 


3.52 


8.18 


3.79 


.10* 


IRT Reading score (min. - -5.0 
and max. - 20) 


13.98 


3.90 


11.95 


4.39 


.04 


IRT Mathematics score (min. - 
-8.34 and max. - 25.0) 


17.92 


5.68 


If .66 


6.31 


-.06* 


Proportion male 


.43 


.49 


.53 


.50 


-.02 


SES (1 - low; 2 - middle; and 
3 - high) 


2.42 


.66 


2.26 


.68 


.00 


Proportion attending public 
school 


.86 


.35 


.89 


.31 


-.01 


Proportion in academic curriculuni 


.83 


.37 


.80 


.45 


,01 


Proportion in urban schools 


.28 


.45 


.26 


.44 


.02 


Percentage of teachers with MS 
or PhD (1 - 0-29; 2 - 30-49 
3 - 50-100) 


2.20 


.80 


2.12 


.78 


.00 


Percentage of classmates in 
academic programs (1 - 0-25; 
2 - 26-49; 3 - 50-100^ 


2.39 


.76 


2.29 


.74 


.00 


Proportion attending schools 
offering Advanced Placement 


.47 


.50 


.37 


.48 


.03* 


Socioeconomic status of class- 
mates (1 - low; 3 - high) 


2.40 


.66 


2.28 


.66 


-.01 



^Signif leant at .05 level 
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Hie samples for the ccjnparisons were all NLS or HS&B saaple members who 
vere enrolled as sophomores in two- or four-year colleges in 1973 and in 1981. 
flius, the sanples do not include college students v*io may have dropped out 
teiH)orarily or permanently during their freshman year, but they do include 
stu^'ents who dropped out after their soEAiooore year. 

As shewn in Table 4-1, in 1973 relatively few measures discriminated 
between the two groups in a forceful way, judging from the standard regression 
>;^i^ts (an index of how much each measure contributed to the discrimination). 
In contrast to the nonhumanities majors, the humanities majors: 

o had hi^r high school grades; 

o reported their teachers had more influence on their plans; 

o attached less importance to "making lots of money"; 

o attached more importance to working to alleviate social problems; 

o were more likely to have fathers v^o were professionals; 

o had hi^er academic aspirations; 

o had more educated fathers and mothers; 

o had mothers with higher educational aspirations for them; 

o had clearly higher vocabulary and reading scores 
and slightly higher math scores; 

o were less likely to be male (43% vs. 53%); 

o were of hi^r socioeconomic status; and 

o were more likely to have attended a school that 
offered Advanced Placement programs (45% vs. 38%) • 

The next question concerned the unique ^:ontribution of each of the 
measures to the prediction of vAich high school seniori> subsequently majored 
in the humanities. For this purpose each of the measures in Table 4-i was 
included in a multiple regression analysis of the data. The relevant 
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output is included in the appendix. In this analysis, the vocabulary 
score emerged as the single best discriminator between humanities majors and 
nonhumanities majors. It was followed by (1) their mathematics score (with a 
negative weight)^, (2) the students' educational aspirations, (3) level of 
mother's occupation (with a negative weight), (4) whether their teachers 
influenced their plans, (5) the importance of money (with a negative weight), 
and (6) whether they attended a high school offering Advanced Placement. The 
multiple correlation was .17 which indicates that these measures accounted for 
only a small share of the variance in selection of college major, even though 
the multiple correlation was significant statistically. 

Why the independent variables did not account for more of the variance is 
not clear. Three possibilities are, first, that important predictors were not 
included, primarily because the measures were not available. ^Jore measures of 
interest in and attitudes towards academic subjects enconpassed by the 
hamianities would have been desirable. Also, transcript data on past 
performance in relevant academic courses probably would have been predictive. 
(The 1980 HS&B data file does include trar-;ript data but the 1972 NLS file 
does not.) Furthermore, we can hypothesize that the student's experiences 
during the freshman year of college may be crucial in forming attitudes 
towards subjects to take in the balance of college and thus their stated 
preferences as sophomores in regard to major. 



Technical footnote. The negative weights assigned to the math score and to 
Level of Mother's Occupation do not necessarily mean that these measures have 
a negative relationship with majoring in the humanities but instead that, for 
mathematical reasons, the prediction was made more accurate by giving the 
measures a negative weight in the prediction equation. 
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A socond possible explanation concerns the heterogeneity of the humanities 
field and the even greater heterogeneity of the nonhumanities. Choices 
between more homogeneous disciplines, such as foreign languages majors and 
physics majors are no doubt more predictable, but such contrasts would require 
even larger samples than were available for the present st\idy. 

Third, it is likely that chance factors play a significant role in choice 
of major. A supportive professor, an off-hand comnent by a peer, or a 
newspaper article that the student happened to read may have had a major 
influence, particularly for students in conflict about ^t major to choose. 
Hilton reported the same phenomer-c. for students of engineering planning their 
postgraduate careers (1962). 

Differences between Humanities and Ndnhumanities Majors in 1981 

As shown in Table 4-2, many of the differences between the humanities and 
nonhumanities majors remained by 1981. in contrast to the nonhumanities 
majors, the humanities majors still: 

o had higher high school grades; 
o attached less importance to "making lots of money"; 
o attached more importance to working to alleviate social problems; 
r were more likely to have fathers vrtio were in a profession (31% 
vs. 22%); 

o had higher educational aspirations; 

o had substantially more educated parents; 

o had mothers v*io had higher educational aspirations for them; 

o were less likely to be male (40% vs. 46%); 

o had clearly hi^er vocabulary, reading, and math scores; 

o were of higher socioeconomic status; and 
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Table 4-2 

Mean {x\ a nd Stamdard Deviations (SD) of Selected Measures for Humanities 
and rtonhumanities Majors in 1981 



Wfei^ted N 



Item Number 



Hi^ school grades (8 •■ most'.y 
A's; 1 - below D) 

TimeAeek spent on homework 
(1-0-5 hrs; 3 - 10+ hrs) 

Proportion participating in 
debating, music 



Major in 1981 

Ilomanities Nonhumanities 
40,342 1,013,139 



SD 



6.92 1.01 



1.69 .78 



.66 .48 



SD 



6.43 1.25 



1.50 .69 



.44 .50 



Standard 
Regression 
tfei^t 



.02 
.00 
.06* 



ERIC 



Influence of teachers on plans 

(1 - none; 3 - a great deal) 1.97 .69 

importance of mcmey (1 - not 
inixjrtant; 3 - very) 2.01 .66 

Iiqportance of work on social 
problems (same as preceding) 1.91 .72 

Proportion with father in a 
profession (1 - profrssional; 
0 - other) .31 .45 

Proportion with mothers in a 
profession (same as preceding) .30 .46 

Educational aspirations (1 • 
less than high school; 5 - 
graduate or professional) 4.49 .71 

Father's education (same as 
preceding) 3.68 1.33 

Mother's education (same as 
preceding) 3.O7 1.15 

Education mother wanted for 

student (same as preceding) 4.52 .51 

Number of stvidy aids available 

in hone (0 - none; 4 - four) 3.23 1.02 



1.83 .69 



2.15 .61 



1.77 .67 



.22 .41 



.23 .42 



4.14 .80 



3.04 1.29 



2.72 1.06 



4.16 .76 
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3.19 .84 



.02 
-.02 
.02 

-.02* 
-.00 

-.03 
-.06* 
.01 
.06* 
-.03 
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Table 4-2 (continued) 

Mean (x) and Standard Deviations (SD) of Selected Measures for Humanities 
and Ndnhumanities Majors in 1981 



Major in 1981 



ffei^ted N 



Humanities 
40,342 



Ndnhumanities 
1,013,139 



Standard 



Item Number 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Regression 
Weight 


School should have more academic 
emphasis (1 - agree strongly; 
4 - disagree strongly) 


2.11 


.88 


2.09 


.85 




IRT Vocabulary score (min. - 3.75 
and max. - 15.0, ae scaled by 
Item Response Theory) 


10.47 


3.47 


7.41 


3.53 


.13* 


IRT Reading score (min. - -5.0 
and max. - 20) 


13.91 


3.42 


11.24 


4.61 


.00 


IRT Mathematics score (min. - 
-8.34 and max.- 25.0) 


18.89 


4.52 


16.01 


6.22 


-.03 


Proportion male 


.40 


.49 


.46 


.50 


-.02 


SES (1 - low; 2 - middle; and 
3 - high) 


2.48 


.64 


2.24 


.69 


-.03 


Proportion attending public 
school 


.74 


.44 


.86 


.35 


-.03 


Proportion in academic curriculum 


.87 


.34 


.64 


.48 


.03 


Proportion in urban schools 


.15 


.36 


.19 


.39 


-.02 


Percentage of teachers with MS 
or PhD (1 - 0-29; 2 - 30-49 
3 - 50-100) 


2.57 


1.00 


2.55 


1.04 


-.02 


Percentage of classmates in 
academic programs (1 - 0-25; 
2 - 26-49; 3 - 50-100) 


2.40 


.80 


2.09 


.82 


.03 


Proportion attending schools 
offering Advanced Placement 


.73 


.44 


.53 


.50 


.05* 


Socioeconomic status of classmates 
(1 - low; 3 - high) 


2.54 


.59 


2.24 


.65 


.02 



ERJC *Significant at .Ob level 
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o were more likely to have attended a school that offered Advanced 
Placement courses (73% vs. 53%). 

However, by 1981 some new differences between the two groups emerged. The 
humanities majors: 

o reported they devoted more time to home work when high school 
seniors; 

o were more likely to have participated in debating and music 
(66% vs 44%); 

o were less likely to have attended a public school 
(74% vs. 86%); 

o were more likely to have been in the academic curriculum in high 
school (87% vs. 64%); and 

o were more likely to have classmates who were in the academic 
curriculum and were of high socioeconcwiic status. 

The superiority of the math scores of the humanities majors relative to 
the nonhumanities majors was particularly accentxoated in 1981. 

Again the 26 measures on which the two groups were compared were analyzed 
by multiple regression in order to estimate which of the variables may have 
made the greater independent contribution to the differences between 
humanities and nonhumanities majors. The results indicated that, as in 1973, 
the vocabulary score contributed the most. This score was followed by their 
mother's educational aspirations for them, their father's education, whether 
they participated in debating and music, and whether they attended a school 
offering Advanced Placement courses, line multiple correlation increased 
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slightly, from ,17 to ,22, v*iich still leaves choice of college major largely 
unpredictable — at least from the available measures. 

In sunmary, of the results of the 1973 and 1981 multiple regressions, the 
following are the discriminating variables for each year, in order of 
decreasing inqportance (standard score regression wei^^ts are shovm in 
parentheses): 



1973 

1. Vocabulary score (.10) 

2. ftath score (-.06) 

3. StiKlent's educational 

aspiraticms (.04) 

4. Level of mother's occupation (-.04) 

5. Tec<cher's influence (.04) 

6. importanje of money (-.03) 

7. Rrhcol had Advanced Placement (.03) 



1981 

1. Vocabulary score (.13) 



2. Mother's aspirations for 

student (.06) 

3. Father's education (.06) 
6. Father's occi:pation (.02) 

4. Participation in debating, 

music (.06) 



5. School had Advanced 
Placement (.05) 



In setting up the table above, we placed together certain variables that 
were either identical in both years or were roughly similar in what they 
measured. (The student's educational aspirations, for example, is closely 
related to mother's aspiration for the student.) The table clearly suggests 
that the measures that distinguished the humanities majors from the 
nonhumanities majors in 1973 were quite similar to the measures that entered 
the discrimination in 1981. In fact, given the well-known instability of 
regression coefficients, it is notable that the predictive variables were as 
similar as they were in the two years. 
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In conclusion, these resiilts indicate that in both 1973 and 1981 
humanities majors in contrast to nonhumanities majors: 

o had hi^^er vocabulary, reading, and math scores; 

o attached less importance to monetary rewards; 

o attached more inportance to performing social service; 

o had hig^r educational aspirations; 

o came from families of hi^er socioeconomic status; and 

o were more likely to have attended school that offered 
Advanced Placement courses. 

Between 1973 and 1981 certain differences between the two groups of majors 
emerged; these are examined in greater detail in Chapter 5. 

The nultiple regression analyses indicated that which students would major 
in the humanities could be predicted from the students' characteristics as 
high school students but the prediction left much to chance, ihis uncertainty 
probably results from the absence of critical variables in the data file and 
heterogeneity of the category of humanities majors and also nonhumanities 
majors. 

Two possible implications oi the results are of interest, 'ihe first 
concerns the observation that in both 1973 and 1981 humanities majors were 
more likely than nonhumanities majors to have attended high schools that 
offered Advanced Placement programs. In addition, the "Advanced Placement" 
item made a unique contribution to the multiple regression discrimination. 
The indication is that participating in an Advanced Placement program 
increases the probability of selecting a humanities major, perhaps because of 
the intellectual stimulation of such participation. It would be interesting 
to know whether the subject matter ot the Advance Placement course makes a 
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difference, but the available data did not permit examination of this question. 

'the second implication is suggested by the frequent emergence of parent's 
education and aspirations as discriminators between the two groups of majors. 
Exactly why having more educated parents should increase the probability of 
selecting a humanities major is difficult to say, but we would hypothesize 
that students in such homes receive more encouragement (or less discourage- 
ment) to select a humanities major and also have roor€^ finely developed 
sensibilities with respect to intellectual arid artistic matters. However, we 
cannot discount the possibility that more educated parents also have higher 
incomes and thus can allow their offspring the relative luxury of studying the 
humanities. 
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CHAPTER 

CHANGE IN HUMANITIES MAJORS FROM 1973 TO 1981 



AS described earlier, both the 1972 high school seniors and the 1980 
seniors were surveyed a second time two years after high school graduation. 
•Iliis permitted a detailed comparison of the characteristics of humanities 
majors in both cohorts as of their sophomore year in college. In contrast to 
Chapter 4, the focus here is on how the students majoring in the humanities 
changed from 1973 to 1981. The first results which we will report concern the 
numbers of students involved in each year, m all cases, the nunfcers are 
estimates of the numbers in the total student population, basid on a weighting 
of the number of cases in the actual sao^le. 



Results 



In 1972 and 1980, the estimated numbers of high school seniors were 
extraordinarily similar, 3,043,598 and 3,040,928, respectively, and in each 
year approximately one-third of the seniors subsequently entered two- or 
four-year colleges and survived until the college sophomore year. However, in 
1973, 56,000 (weighted estimate) of the sophomores described themselves as 
being majors in on«s of the humanities, and in 1981 only 40,000 did^. Thus, 
according to our procedures, there was a 29% decline in the number of 



Hie procedures followed in identifying humanities majors in 1973 and 1981 are 
described in the appendix. As described there, a more accurate description of 
the category in question would be "students enrolled in October of the second 
academic year after high school graduation." since such students were largely 
college sophomores that term is used for expositional convenience. 
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humanities majors. In the same time period, as shown in Figure 5-1, the 
nunter of nonhumanities majors declined from 1,050,000 to 991,000, a decline 
of 6%. In view of the many assun^tions involved in making population 
estimates, the estimates are subject to unknown and possibly large error; 
however, the relative decline in the number of humanities majors in ccMtparison 
to nonhumanities majors is regarded by the authors as a reasonable 
approximation to the true state of affairs. 

The prc^rtion of men majoring in the humanities declined slightly more 
than that of women: in 1972, 43% of the humanities majors were men, and in 
1980, 40%. 

Simultaneously, the proportion of men enrolled in nonhumanities programs 
also declined from 53% to 46%. In stminary, in this time period: 

o the total number of college sophomores declined by 7%; 

o the total nunter of humanities majors declined by 29%; 

o the number of men majoring in the humanities declined by 33%; 

o the number of women majoring in the humanities declined by 25%. 
These figures represent the result of a conplex set of factors including the 
currently higher persistence rate of wcanen in higher education and the small 
number of questionnaire respondents in 1980 ^Aio declined to identify their sex. 

Figure 5-1 shows how the mean self-reported secondary school grades of the 
humanities majors cOTpared with those of the nonhumanities majors v*ien the 
samples were divided by sex. Ndtice first that the high school grades of all 
sample members increased from 1972 to 1980, presumably because of the widely 
reported inflation in academic grades during this period. The grades of 
humanities majors clearly were superior to those of the nonhumanities majors 
in both 1972 and 1980, and within these sanqples the women reported higher 
grades. The discrepancy between the grades of men and women decreased frcwa 
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Figure 5-1 

Mean Grades in High School by Sex and College Major 
(8 » mostly A's to 1 » below D) 
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1972 to 1980 — a convergence vAich has been observed in examining a broad range 
of trend data for the past 10 to 15 years (Hilton, 1985) 

For Figure 5-2 we subdivided the two major groups by v*iether they had been 
in the academic or the generalAocational curriculum in hig^ school • The 
sttjdents in the academic curriculm reported higher grades generally, but the 
greatest change from 1972 to 1980 was for generalAocational students yAxo 
subsequently majored in the humanities. Jxxlging from the numbers involved, 
9,000 to 5,000, they represented— in 1980— a more self-selected group. 

Of more interest is the change in the distribution of high school students 
between the academic and the generalAocational programs. Die number of 
academic students declined from 806,000 to 675,000 vrtiile the number of general/ 
vocational students increased from 303,000 to 367,000. In 1972, 5.7% of the 
academic students became humanities majors and 3.0% of the generalAocational 
students did so. It tiiese percentages had held constant ftcm 1972 to 1980, 
one would have predicted a decline of 6,000 in the number of humanities majorc 
instead of a decline of 16,000. Hie additional 10,000 resiilted frcan the fact 
that the percentages did not remain constant. l*ie percentage for humanities 
majors declined to 5.0%, and for nonhumanities majors it declined to 1.4%. 



Figure 5-1 and subsequent figures may be deceptive in that they inply that 
changes from 1972 to 1980 took place in a steady, linear fashion. From the 
available data, we cannot conclxKfle that this is the case. 

In this figure and subsequent figures the number at the left end of each 
trend line is the estimated number in the population in 1972 and, at the right 
end, the number in 1980. 
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Figure 5-2 

Mean Grades in High School by High School Curriculum and College Major 
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Thus, the total decline of humanities majors can be viewed as the joint result 
of a decline in the number in the "pipeline," i.e., the number of high school 
seniors in the academic program, and a decline in the percentage of college 
sophomores choosing to uajor in the humanities. 

Figure 5-3 shows the results of the reading tests v*iich the sanple members 
took as part of each senior year survey^, ihe mean scores of the humanities 
majors are substantially higher than those of the nonhumanities 
majors J particularly for the men in the sample. Ihis result may reflect a 
greater Qogree of self-selection among the men. 

In Figijre 5-4 the tvr> major groups are divided by the type of secondary 
school attended. Hie highest reading scores were for the humrjiities majors 
who attended private or parochial secondary schools. It is of interest that 
their number actually increased (fran 7,000 to 10,000) and that the overall 
mean scores of the humanities majors remained relatively unchanged, whereas 
the mean scores of the nonhumanities majors sharply declined, whether they 
attended public or nonpublic secondary schools. This decline is, of course, 
another exain)le of the general decline which also was observed on the SAT. 
In the present case, however, the decline is for a national probability sample 
of high school students in contrast to the highly self-selected SAT 
population. Notice also that the percentage of humanities majors v^o attended 
nonpublic schools increased from 15% in 1972 to 26% in 1980. 



For these trend coaparisons, we used a reading score that was scaled by means 
of Item Response Theory procedures (Rock et al., 1984 i in order to increase 
the sensitivity of the measurement of changes in mean scores. 
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Figurvs 5-3 

Mean Reading Score of humanities Majcrs by Sex 
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Figure 5-4 

Mean Reading Score by Type of Control of High School 
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Hie change in mean mathematics scores from 1972 to 1980 was even more 
pronounced than that for the reading test, as shovm in Figure 5-5. A possible 
contributing factor for the surprising increase in mean mathematics scores for 
humanities students may be seen in Figure 5-6, which depicts self-reported 
time spent each week on homework, by sex. Contrary to the general decline for 
the bulk of the sample in hours of homework-which has been hypothesized to be 
a major cause of the general score decline (Hilton, 1985)— the humanities 
majors in general exhibited no decline, although women declined slightly and 
men increased soneirfiat. 

Identical questionnaire items concerning parent's education and occupation 
and certain household possessions permitted the classification of students in 
1972 and 1980 into comparable socioeconomic categories. As shown in Tabl^ 5-1, 
in both years a higher proportion of the humanities students were classified 
as high SES, and the percentage o: humanities students so classified increased 
from 52% to 56% from 1972 to 1980. The change in one component of the SES 
index, father's education, is shown in Figure 5-7. The increase of .5 standard 
deviations for the humanities majors represent a substantial increase in the 
mean level of father's education. Another reflection of the increase in the 
SES of humanities majors is shown in Fic^ire 5-8, which depicts the percentage 
of mothers with professional positions, by major and type of secondary school 
attended. As expected from the other results, the percentage of mothers with 
professional positions approximately doubled from 1972 to 1980, but the 
dramatic increase for humanities majors who attended nonpublic schools, from 
3% to 41%, was not expected. The implication is that having - highly ediicated 
and high salaried mother greatly increases the probability of. a student's 
majoring in the humanities. 
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Figure 5-5 

Mean Mathematics Score by Sex 
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Figure 5-6 

Time Spent Each Week on Homework by Sex 

(1 « 0-5 hours; 2 = 5-10 hours; 3 « 10 + hours) 
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Table 5-1 

Socioeconomic Status of Humanities and Nonhumanities Students 
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Figure 5-7 

Father's Education by Major of Studen t 

(1 « Less than high school; 5 ■ Gr ad. /Prof.) 
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Figure 5-8 

Percentage of Mothers with Professional Positions by Major and Type 
of High School 
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In both 1972 and 1980 the students were asked to indicate how important 
certain outcomes were to them in their lives. In general, as shown in 
Figure 5-9, the students' ratings of "having lots of money" increased from 
less than "somevtot important" to slightly more than "somevtot important." In 
1972 the humanities majors attached relatively less importance to "having lots 
of money," but in 1980 the hig^ SES humanities majors increased to the same 
level as the nonhumanities, ^ile low and middle SES humanities majors 
remained at a relatively low level. It appears that low and middle SES 
students vrtio elect to major in the humanities are those v^o attach relatively 
low importance to monetary rewards. 

On a second attitude item concerning the in^XDrtance of "working to correct 
social and economic inequalities" an opposite trend was observed, as shown in 
Figure 5-10. The humanities majors attached greater importance to this than 
the nonhumanities majors did, but the strength of their endorsement declined 
st stantially from 1972 to 1980, in concert with the means for the 
ncnhumanities majors. 

Figure 5-11 shows the mean level of education planned by the subjects. 
Clearly the humanities majors anticipated a higher level than the nonhumanities 
majors, and within each group the men expected a higher level than the women 
did. 

Figure 5-12 shows the extent to which the students agreed with the 
statement that their "school should have placed more em{^sis on basic 
academic sxabjects (math, science, English, and so forth)." We assume that 
txiib item reflects the stiidents' dissatisfaction with the amount of emfdiasis 
on academic subjects in their school curriculum, a high level of agreement 
reflecting dissatisfaction. As one would expect, the nonhumanities majors 
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Figure 5-9 

Student's Report on Importance of Earning Money by Socioeconomic Status 
(1 « Not importemt; 3 « Very important) 
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Figure 5-10 

Student's Report on Importance of Work to Correct Social Inequalities 
(1 « Not important; 3 « Very important) 
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Figure 5-11 

Highest Level of Education Planned, by Major and Sex 

(1 * Less than high school, 5 « Graduate or professional school) 
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Figure 5-12 

Attitude Towards More Emphasis on Academics 
(1 ■ Agree strongly; 4 » Disagree strongly) 
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reported more dissatisfaction than the humanities majors, but it was not 
expected that the level of agreement would increase so markedly frcan 1972 to 
1980 vid that both groups would contribute to the increase. Wte assume that 
this item reflects a real decline in emphasis on basic academic subjects in 
the schools from 1972 to 1980, an assumption that is supported by other 
findings from our data analyses, such as the sharp decline in semester hours 
of foreign languages in v*iich the avenge student enrolled. 

Conclusions 

:?hat conclusions can we draw from these tables and f gures? First, let us 
try to cnflracterize students roajorinq in the humanities in the 1981-1982 
academic year. At the risk of oversinplifying the results, we would describe 
them as students v*io, as high school seniors, had significantly higher te«;t 
scores, both in reading and in mathematics, and higher high school grades. 
They placed more inportance than their nonhumanities counterparts on making a 
contribution to society and less en?Aiasis on financial rewaros. They were 
more likely to have attended nonpublic secondary schools and to have come from 
families higher in socioeconomic status. Their fathers were more educated and 
more of their mothers had professional positions, -niis finding was 
particularly true of those humanities majors v*io attended nonpublic secondary 
schools. The humanities majors reported doing more homework during secondary 
school than students majoring in the nonhumanities. A higher portion of the 
former planned to attend graduate school. 

Perhaps most inportant, the humanities majors were fewer in number in 1980 
than in 1972. Even in 1972, only 18 out of every 1,000 high school seniors 
received bachelor's degrees in the humanities, as shown in Figure 2-1. This 
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number can be expected to be substantially lower in the 1980 's in view of the 
smaller number of humanities majors ^Aio were "in the pipeline," i.e., who 
chose to major in the humanities as college sophomores (see Figure 5-1). 
Better evidence in regard to graduation rates will be available sometime later 
in 1986 when the results of the third follow-up of the 1980 seniors are 
available. 

rtte implications of these findings depend in part on one's beliefs about 
the value of majoring in the humanities. One could argue that the situation 
as we found it in the early 1980' s is as it should be, namely, that students 
majoring in the humanities snuuld be a self-selected elite representing the 
best in our undergraduate colleges. The alternative view is that the benefits 
of such studies should not be limited to an elite few-that there is a need 
for more balance in the distribution of undergraduate majors. 

If more balance is desirable, what can we say about h;,w to achieve it? 
First, it is clear from ihe pathway diagrams we constructed that certain early 
decisions that students make (or that are made for them) greatly reduce the 
probability of their majoring in the humanities and eventually receiving a 
bachelor's degree in the humanities. In particular, enrollment at the high 
school level in vocational or general programs reduces the probability of 
majoring in the humanities in that such enrollment greatly reduces the 
probability of -ollege entrance, if rejection of the academic program in 
secondary school represents the carefully considered and informed judgment of 
the student, then it is pet.«»ps as it should be. But we suspect that more 
often than not the judgment is neither well considered nor informed, and that 
it results in young people either not being qualified or motivated for advanced 
study or, if admitted to college, not being qualified for majoring in the 
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humanities. The implication is that more steps should be taken to inform 
students of the importance of early curriculum decisions to their future 
educational and cccupat'onal opportianities. 

A second implication concerns the exodus from traditional academic study 
in high school. Hie evidence is that large numbers of secondary school 
students express a desire for more academic emphasis in their high school 
program, and the inplicit suggestion is that the academic content of con- 
temporary high school courses is neither demanding enough to satisfy the needs 
of studentf or stimulating enough to retain their interest. This inplication 
must reflect on the qualit/ of instruction in the humane disciplines. 
Stxxlying the humanities appears to be a not very rewarding experience for 
large numbers of stixlents. 

Perhaps vrfiat is needed— in addition to steps to upgrade the quality of 
instruction— is the kind of recognition that students receive for outstanding 
performance in the sciences and in the performing arts. Why isn't there an 
award program in the humanities similar to the Westinghouse Talent Search and 
the Arts Recognition and Talent Search? should not a student v4io achieves 
exceptional accomplishment in a foreign language or in English literature or 
history receive the same recognition as received by a stixJent v4io conducts an 
original science experiment or achieves unusual skill with a musical 
instrument? would strongly recommend that such an award program be given 
serious consideration by the Natic*ial Endowment for the Humanities or a 
foundation dedicated to the well-being of the humanities, or by both. 
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SUMMARY AND CXINCLUSIONS 



This study was undertaken to respond to four main questions: 

o What proportion of college-bound high school seniors major in the 
humanities and, further, what proportion of those who do so 
eventually receive bachelor's degrees in the humanities and, of 
these, what proportion intend to make a career of their interests? 
o What are the early characteristics (e.g., interests, self-concept, 
cognitive coo^jetencies ) of young people v*io eventvially study 
humanities at the undergraduate level in comparison to those who 
study in other areas (e.g., the physical sciences)? 
o What is the probability of bachelor's degree attainment in the 
humanities by students who follow one educational pathway vs. 
another (e.g., attending a four-year college vs. attending a 
two-year college and transferring to a four-year college)? 
o If we know the number of students at some point "in the pipeline," 
how many are likely eventually to receive bachelor's degrees in the 
humanities? what factors may cause past predictions to be invalid 
and in what direction? 
We will first sumoarize the results relevant to these questions and then 
will summarize additional results that are responsive to further questions 
that emerged in the course of the investigation. 
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Enrollment in Humanities and Degree Attainment 

As presented in Chapter 3, of every 1,000 sample members \Ao earned a 
bachelor's degree by the fall of 1976, 63 were classified as humanities majors 
at the beginning of the freshman year of college and—of those — 52 were also 
classified as humanities majors at the beginning of their sophomore year. 
These 52 were, however, joined by 18 additional undergraduates, bringing the 
total number of sophcmore humanities majors to 70 (out of 1,000 degree 
recipients). Fifty of these continued into the jianior year and were joined by 
41 other undergraduates, and, of the resulting 91 humanities majors, 64 were 
classified as humanities majors v*ien they received their bachelor's degree, 
jrtiey were joined by 17 undergraduates, however, bringing the total degree 
recipients in the humanities to 81. 

Thus, of the 63 students per 1,000 degree recipients v*io started as 
humanities majors, 37 (59%) eventually received bachelors' degrees in the 
humanities. Clearly, initial choice of the humanities represented a serious 
commitment on the part of the student. In addition, the humanities gained 
stxidents throughout the undergraduate years. These results would seem to 
speak well for the power of xandergraduate humanitier programs to retain and 
attract students. 

Postbaccalaureate Commitments and Intentions 

PJhen the graduate school and professional school enrollments of the 1972 
cohort were examined, it was clear that undergraduates v*io majored in the 
humanities were overrepresented in graduate school in ccMiqparison to profes- 
sional schools. TVelve percent of the graduate students had majored in the 
humanities and eight percent of the profe- lonal school students had. 
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Early Char acteristics of Students Majoring in the Hunanities 

In Oapter 4 the characteristics of college sophomores majoring in the 
humanities were conpared with the characteristics of sophcmores majoring in 
the nonhunanities and then in Chapter 5 the characteristics of these two 
groups in 1973 were contrasted with those of the corresponding groups in 1981. 

Differences in 1973. m summary, relatively few of the available measures 
showed noticeable differences between humanities majors and nonhumanities 
majors. The single best discriminator was the vocabulary score from the test 
battery taken by the students as high school seniors. The humanities majors 
had a clearly higher mean score. In addition, on the average the humanities 
majors: 

o Had higher mathematics mean scores, 
o Had higher educational aspirati(ms, 
o Had mothers with higher-level occupations, 

o Wfere more likely to report that their plans were influenced by their 
teachers, 

o Placed less importance on making money, and 

o were more likely to have attended high schools that offered Advanced 
Placement programs. 
Whether other variables than those studied would produce a sharper 
differentiation can only be conjectured. Results do make it clear that the 
humanities attract a remarkably diverse group of students. Furthermore, 
specific situational factors undoubtedly play an important role in the choice 
of majors for many students, making it unlikely that a simple, clear-cut way of 
identifying humanities majors would be found. 
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Differences in 1981. By 1981, most of the differences observed in the 
1973 sample appeared again. It i.- of interest, moreover, that humanities 
students had a higher mean mathematics score in 1973 than nonhumanities majors 
and an even hi^r score in 1981 suggesting that the superior credentials of 
the humanities stvdents were not limited to verbal areas. 

Also of interest is the observation that humanities majors were more 
likely to have attended high schools offering Advanced Placement programs. 
The suggestion is that such courses stimulate the interest of the student in 
pursuing stuay of the humanities; although whether a school offers Advanced 
Placement may better be viewed as an indicant of the academic climate of the 
schools or of the characteristics of the community that the school serves. 
Schools offering Advanced Placement may stimulate more students to major in 
the humanities as undergraduates. 

Why humanities majors tend to come frcm families of higher socioeconranic 
status is uncertain. Of several possible hypotheses we lean toward the view 
that more educated parents are more likely to provide a home setting conducive 
to developing interests in the humanities and to provide a good background for 
study in chose subjects. 

Trends fro m 1973 to 1981 . Hie major trend of interest is the decline 
which occurred in the estimated number of college sojrfiomores v*io reported they 
were majoring in the humanities, from 56,000 in 1973 to 40,000 in 1981. This 
is a substantial drop (29%) and cause for serious concern. On the other hand 
it can be viewed as a trend towards greater selectivity on the part of 
students interested in the humanities and/or greater selectivity on the part 
of humanities departments. (From the available data it is not possible to 
determine which was the greater influence.) The humanities majors in 1981 had 
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higher test scores, higher academic grades, devoted more time to homework, and 
had higher educational aspirations. In other words, the decline in numbers of 
humanities majors did not result frcm a migration of high ability students to 
the nonhumanities. The opposite seems to be the case. 

Whether this refining of the quality of humanities students represents 
educational progress in the united states vas briefly discussed at the end of 
Chapter 5. Some educators would argue that it does represent progress, 
while others would argue that the benefits of studying the humanities should 
be made available to larger numbers of college undergraduates, and some 
possible ways of effecting this were discussed, including the provision of 
greater incentives for study of the humanities and informing students of the 
importance of early decisions they make in regard to which educational pathway 
to follow. We can not be certain that more students would attend college if 
they enrolled in college preparatory programs in high school rather than 
vocational and technical programs but the statistics in regard to educational 
pathways clearly suggest that this is the case. 

Predicting the future number of bachelor's degree recipients in the 
humanities is risky, ihe reduced number of sophomores majoring in the 
humanities in 1981 would suggest that substantially fewer will receive 
bachelor's degrees in the humanities in the 1980 's. But in view of the 
enhanced qualifications of humanities majors in 1981 it is conceivable, 
although unlikely, that the number will equal the number who received such 
degrees in the seventies. The third follow-up of the 1980 cohort will provide 
definitive data on the question. 
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Degree Attainment in the Humanities 

In general, the pathways analysis described in Chapter 2 provided valuable 
insights about the progress of students from high school graduation to attain- 
ment of the bachelor's degree. Five stages were examined: (1) the senior 
year of hi^ school, (2) entrance to colleges, (3) status in the third fall 
following high school graduation, (4) attainment of the bachelor's degree, and 
(5) expected occupation at age 30. At the first stage, the students were 
categorized into four groups depending on the mix of subjects they took as 
high school seniors. Results at this stage irylicated that almost half of the 
students (493 out of every lOOO high school seniors) took less than four 
semesters of mathematics and science and less than four semesters in foreign 
languages ana social studies during the last three years of high school, 
indicating that the high school seniors in 1972 tended to choose programs that 
do not provide strong preparation for the academic demands of college. 

■Hie results for the second stage (first college entered) showed a strong 
relationship between high school program and college attendance, students 
v*io had a balanced high school program (at least four semesters of math and 
science and at least four semesters of foreign languages and social studies) 
were much more likely to attend college and to enroll in four-year colleges 
instead of two-year colleges. Furthermore, they were more likely to be 
enrolled in a four-year college in the fall of 1974 and to receive bachelor's 
degrees. 

The results from the last stage (expected occupation at age 30) showed 
that bl percent of the bachelor's degree recipients expected to be in 
professional work, 21 percent expected to be managers or proprietors, and 17 
percent expected to be in all other occupations. Surprisingly, there was very 
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little difference between the occupational expectations of stixients receiving 
degrees in the humanities and those receiving degrees in tiie nonhumanities. 
Only a long-term follow-up of the sample will reveal whether the same 
proportion of humanities majors actually entered professional work at age 30 
and exactly what kind of professional work they engaged in. Such a 
followu-up-the fifth follow-up— will , in fact, be conducted in the spring of 
1986. If the results show that the students' expectations were valid, the 
implication will be that undergraduate enrollment in the humanities does not 
liait the students' postbaccalaureate career opportunities. In fact, the 
results suggest that study of the humanities may broaden these opportunities. 

As part of the pathways analysis, cross-tabulations of the numbers of 
students at one stage vs. the numbers at a later stage were obtained for a 
large number of san?>les. Some of these have been reported already, for 
example, major field of bacheJor's degree vs. expected occupation at age 30. 
Some of the major findings from other cross-tabulations reported in chapter 2 
are as follows: 



o Hie great majority of 1972 high school seniors who were enrolled in 
four-year colleges in fall 1974 first enrolled in four-year colleges 
(only 13% first enrolled in two-year colleges). 

o miere was a substantial relation between choice of high school 
program and likelihood of earning a bachelor's degree. 
Approximately half of the college graduates belonged to the 
"Academic: Balanced" group while only one-fifth of the graduates 
belonged to the "All Other Programs" group. 
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o Among students who earned a bachelor's degrees, students v*io first 
enrolled in a two-year college were about as likely to major in 
humanities as students who first entered a four-year college. Thus, 
enrolling in a two-year college does not appear to reduce the 
probability of majoring in the humanities, 
o Three-fifths of the students v4io began in a four-year college earned 
a bachelor's degree, but only one-fifth of those who entered a 
two-year college did. 
o niree-fifths of the students earning a bachelor's degree expected to 
be engaged in professional work at age 30 as conpared to about 
one-sixth of the sample members without a bachelor's degree. 
In addition, we examined separately the pathways followed by twelve 
subgroups of the total sample: males and females; hi^ and low SES students; 
White, Black, and Hispanic students; high ability students; high ability Black 
students; bach^flor's recipients; graduate students; and professional students. 
At the risk of not doing justice to the wealth of findings in Chapter 2, we 
offer the following generalizations: 

o For the 1972 high school graduates, approximately the same number 
of males and females followed each pathway with slightly mote males 
receiving bachelor's degrees. Hiese results indicate that the 
greater tendency of men to pursue higher education has virtually 
disaj^^ared. 

o Substantially higher proportions of high SES than low SES students 
took a balanced academic program in high school, first entered a 
four-year college, and earned a bachelor's degree. (So few low SES 
students in the sanple received bachelor's degrees in the humanities 
that a comparison was not meaningful.) Thus, socioeconomic status 
continued to be a major determinant of educational attainment. 
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o Black students were less likely than White students to attain 

bachelor's degrees even though they were almost as likely to enroll 
in four-year colleges. Among those who earned bachelor's degrees, 
Black students were about as likely to major in humanities as White 
students. Results for high school programs suggest that Blapk 
students were less well prepared than White students for pursuit of 
the bachelor's degree 
o Hispanic students were less likely than Black or White students to 
enroll in four-year colleges but those that did were equally likely 
to earn bachelor's degrees and to major in the humanities, 
o High ability students were more likely than the total sample (1) to 
take a balanced high school program, (2) to enter first a four-year 
college, (3) to earn a bachelor's degree and (4) to major in the 
himanities. Bnis, there was no evidence that high ability students 
were more likely than the total sample to receive their degrees in 
the nonhumanities. instead the opposite was true, though the 
difference was snail. 
The conduct of the study pointed to two pressing methodological problems 
in research on students of the humanities. The first concerns the need for 
agreement among designers of survey questionnaires on a definition of what the 
field of humanities encompasses. Students who reported they intended to 
enroll or were enrolled in a "preprofessional field," that is, in prelaw, 
premedicine, or predentistry, created particular problems in that many history 
majors, for example, may have checked "preprofessional" when faced with the 
relevant questionnaire item, in fact, this data problem combined with the 
fact that history was included as an example of a "social science" precluded 
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the use of the high school senior questionnaires as a source of data about 
intentions to major in the humanities, in addition, art appreciation and 
music appreciation were classified in the arts categories whereas most 
definitions would classify these courses in the humanities. (Manual coding of 
the students' write-in responses in the follow-up questionnaires permitted 
precise coding of college majors.) Future surveys, both local a*id national, 
will serve the research needs of the humanities better if there is a widely 
accepted format for the relevant multiple choice item or for the wording of an 
iteci requesting a written response. 

The second methodological problem results from the heterogeneity of the 
humanities fielc* Comparisons of the characteristics of humanities majors and 
nonhumanities majors provide useful generalizations for certain purposes, but 
comparisons of the characteristics of major subgroups of the hxmianities — for 
example, history majors— with relevant subgroups of the nonhxjBnanities field — 
for example, social studies teachers— would provide sharper distinctions of 
more usefulness for curriculum planning and policy decisions. Achieving 
subgroups of sufficient size will, of course, require either very large survey 
sain)les or special purpose studies focussing on subgroups of special interest. 

On a positive note, the pathways analysis of longitudinal data prov'i to 
be a fruitful method of examining student development, in one figure the 
results of many complex tables can be graphically depicted and comparison of 
the pathways followed by two or more samples readily identifies junctures at 
v*iich the transition probabilities for the sanples differ. Also, being based 
on longitudinal data, the pathways diagrams are not subject to the deceptive 
results which frequently are obtained from cross-sectional data. 
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in conclusion, the results of this study suggest a number of reasons to be 
encouraged about the status of the humanities in the united States; 

o College undergraduates majoring in the humanities had higher test 
scores and hi^c grades than undergraduates majoring in the 
nonhumanities and the gap widened from 1973 to 1981. On most 
ability measures the mean ability of humanities majors increased 
fr-om 1973 to 1981 despite the well-knofwn decline in SAT scores which 
continued throughout the period, 
o For the 1972 cohort the net number of imdergraduates majoring in the 
humanities increased from the freshman to the senxor year and there 
was no evidence of a net loss of able students from the humanities; 
in fact, the students leaving the humanities were slightly less able 
than those persisting in their humanities study. Students in the top 
quarter in ability v*io earned bachelor's degrees were slightly more 
likely to major in the humanities than were bachelor's recipients 
generally. 

o There was no evidence that majoring in the humanities limits 

postbaccalaureate educational and career opportunities in comparison 
to majoring in the nonhumanities, although future follow-ups of the 
students are necessary to confirm this observation. 

o liajoring in the humanities serves the educational needs of broad 
range of undergraduates, whether male or female or white. Black, or 
Hispanic. 

On balance we conclude that study of the humanities, at least on the 
undergraduate level, is in better health than many writers would nave us 
believe. 
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APPENDIX A 

Data Processing Steps in Defining Flow Diagram Categories 
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Data Processing steps in Defining Flow Diagram Categories 



In the following discussion, the following abbreviations are used in 
designated questions: fq - First Follow-up Questionnaire (Fall 1973), SQ - 
Second Follow-up Questionnaire (Fall 1974), TQ - Third Follow-up Questionnaire 
(Fall 1976), and FT - Fourth Follow-up Questionnaire (Fall 1979). References 
to variable numbers are based on the codebook for NLS Release which appears in 
Volume III of National Longitudinal study; Base Year (1972) through Fourth 
Follow-Up (1979) Data File Users Manual . 
High School Progra m 

Data for this classification were obtained from Question 4 of the 
Student's School Record Tnfnrmation Form (SRIF). The relevant question is as 
follows: "How many semesters will the student have taken in each of the 
following subjects between July 1, 1969 and the date he or she graduates?" 
The form was completed by a school representative for each student. The data 
for this study was reported in the column headed: "Total number of 
semesters." The relevant variable numbers are: Science (46), Foreign 
Language (53), Social Studies (60), and Mathematics (74). 

For each of the four subjects, students with four or more semesters of 
study were placed in one category, and students having fewer than four 
semesters in that subject were placed in the other category. Students who had 
no entry for a subject were assumed not to have had four semesters or more of 
study in that field. This assumption seems reasonable because the SRIF was 
completed by school personnel, and because a preliminary tabulation revealed 
that only a small proportion of the entries were blank. (For example, of the 
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16,740 students in the sample for the pathways analysis, 235 had missing data 
on both foreign language and social studies.) 

Once students had been assigned to one or the other category on each 
subject area, they were readily assigned to the appropriate flow diagram 
category. 

Type of College Entered Fi ' ^st 

Assignment of stxidents to categories on this variable required a 
substantial number of steps. Hie basic procedure began by determining v*iether 
or not the student had reported attendance in the first week of October, 1972 
at a college that had a specific FICE code, and if so, determining that the 
student did not state that at that time he or she was attending a "vocational, 
trade, business, or other career school." Students v*)o fulfilled these two 
requirements were classified as being enrolled in college in 1972. For all 
other students, the same steps were taken for the next following year, and 
this procedure was repeated for each year through 1979. For students v*io were 
determined to have enrolled during a particular year, those students who 
reported that they were attending a "junior or community college (two-year)" 
were classified as two-year college entrants and those vAio reported that they 
were attending a "college or university" were classified as four-year college 
entrants. For students v*io chose neither of these options, their FICE codes 
were listed and their type of college was determined by referring to the 
Education Directory, Colleges and universities, 1980-81 . 

The data collection procedure in the first (Fall 1973) and third (Fall 
1976) follow-ups asked students to report information about the college that 
they were attending in 1973 and 1976 before asking them about attendance in 
1972 and 1975, respectively. Students were asked if they were attending tlie 
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same college in the survey year as in the preceding year, in Question FQ30 
(Variable 761) in 1973 and in Question FQ66 (Variable 1910) in 1976. If so, 
they were not asked to repeat the information about that college. In the 
analysis, it was necessary to use responses to those two questions to locate 
data for the 1972 and 1975 entering groups. 

Hhe following table summarizes the data sources for the FICE codes and for 
type of college attended, variable numbers are shown in pj^irentheses . 

Year FICE Co de Type of College 

1972 CFICE (1630) FQ32B (776) 

1973 CFICE (1631) FQ26B (732) 

1974 SQVxk (1109) SQ12 (1111) 

1975 TQ67FICE (1911) TQ54 (1872) 

1976 TQ53FICE (1869) TQ68 (1914) 

1977 FTIOSA (2833) FT106 (2837) 

1978 FT93A (2793) FT94 (2797) 

1979 FT81A (2753) PT82 (2757) 

Certain relatively minor variations in the questions may be relevant. 
With respect to time of enrollment, stixienrs were asked to state the "exact 
name and locations'* of the school that they were attending in "the first week 
of October" for 1975, and in the last month of the period beginning in 
November of the preceding year through October of the designated year for 
1977, 1978, and 1979. In the questions pertaining to kind of college 
attended, the option "Four-year college or university" was begun in 1975. It 
should also be noted that the analysis is based on the updated FICE codes, 
v^ich are unique for a given school across the NLS data base. 

Itie manner in vAiich this variable was defined does not permit the 
identification of missing data cases. It seems very unlikely, however, that a 
student v*io was attending college at a designated time and who completed 
the questionnaire would fdil to give the ncdne of his or her college or would 
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give it in so garbled a fom as to prevent its being given a FICE code. Itie 
use of the FICE code as the basis for defining college enrollment seems very 
advantageous fro© the viewpoint of insuring that students counted as enrolled 
in college were, in fact, so enrolled. 

One minor limitation in the data file for purposes of this classification 
arises from the fact that for the period 1972 through 1976, data for students 
v*io first entered college at some time other than tiie fall were not taken into 
account in the analysis. It seems very likely that the effect of this 
limitation on the classification of students as two-year or four-year college 
entrants is negligible. 
Status in Fall 1974 

The classification of students at this stage involved two steps. To be 
included in the "Enrolled in a Four-year College" group, a student must have 
written in the name and location of a college in Question SQll that was 
assigned a specific FICE code for Variable 1109 in the data file and he or she 
must have replied "college or university" to Question SQ12 (Variable 1111 
••What kind of school is this?" All students v*io did not fulfill both of these 
requirements were classified in the "Ndt Enrolled in Four-year College" group. 
Major Field; Bachelor ^s Degree 

In identifying students \A\o had attained a bachelor's, response to four 
questions were used. In the Third Follow^^p Questionnaire (Fall 1976) 
students were asked: "What kind of certificate, license, diplona or degree 
have you earned?" Students \A\o had earned ••A 4-year or 5-year college 
Bachelor's degree" \«re asked to circle "5", and to give the month and year in 
vrtiich they received the degree. (Question TQ48, Variables 1842, 1843, 1844). 
In the Fourth Follow-Up Questionnaire substantially the same question 
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vas repeated. (Question FT76, Variables 2724, 2725, 2726). Stxxlents were 
also asked to specify their hi^st level of education or training as of 
October 1976 (Question TQ49a, Variable 1854) and they were asked to si^ecify 
their highest level of college education as of the first week of October 1979 
(Question FT67, Variable 2652). In constituting the bachelor's group, 
sttjdents vAio reported a month and year of bachelor's degree on variables 1843 
and 1844 and vAio reported that they had earned a bachelor's or higher degree 
on Question 49a, Variable 1854) v^ere classified in the bachelor's degree 
group. For all other stxidents, those vriio reported a month and year of 
bachelor's degree on Question PHS, Variables 2725, 2726) and v*io reported 
that they had earned a bachelor's degree grotqp. 

In determining the major field of the bachelor's degree, free- response 
data were available in two forms. Questions TQ48 and FT76a asked stttdents to 
report ''Area of Certificate, License or Degree (for exaii{)le. Real Estate 
License, Shorthcax) Certificate, Degree in History)** as part of a general 
question. For students vriio earned bachelor's degrees in the years 1975 
through 1979, it was also possible to use their response to a question in 
v*iich they were asked to designate their "actual or intended field of study or 
training area** specifically. It was decided to use the response given at the 
beginning of the senior year for students v*io reported that they were seniors 
in the fall preceding graduation, and to use the response to the less specific 
question otherwise. Because all self-reported major fields had been mantially 
coded using the NCES system of FOS codes, data from both types of questions 
could be merged in the analysis. 
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In determining FOS codes, the following variables v«re used: 

(a) Month and year of College Degree: 1844 r 2726. 

(b) Major field in Fall 1974 through Fall 1978: 1121, 1921, 2841, 2801, 
and routing variable 1920. 

(c) Classification in fall preceding degree: 1120, 1890, 1919, 2840, 
2800. 

(d) Major field from Questions TQ48 or FT71: 1845, 2727. 

The following table shows the number of stixtents in the sample for each 
FOS code classified as belonging to the humanities: 



Field 



Archaeology 
Area Studies 

South Asian, Indian 

Slavic Studies 

Latin American Studies 

Middle Eastern Studies 

Eurc^an Studies, General 

Vest Eurc^an Studies 

American Studies 
Art (History, Appreciation) 
English 

English, General 

English, Literature 

Comparative Literature 

Classics 

Linguistics 

Rhetoric, Speech, Debate, Forensic 
Science, Public Address 
Ethnic Studies 

Mexican American Cultural Studies 
Foreign Languages 

Foreign Languages, General 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Slavic Languages (other than Russian) 
History 

Music (History, ^reciation, Kusicology) 
Philosophy 
Religious Studies 
Total 











2203 


4 


303 


1 


307 


5 


308 


1 




1 


310 


2 


312 


1 


313 


1 


1003 


5 


1501 


79 


1502 


20 


1503 


2 


1504 


1 


1505 


3 


1506 


10 


2213 


1 


1101 


12 


1102 


13 


1103 


7 


1105 


16 


1107 


1 


1108 


1 


1115 


1 


2205 


93 


1006 


3 


1509 


19 


1510 


21 
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A nxamber o£ FOS codes assigned to the hxnnanities were not represented in 
the sanf)le. Although all Foreign Language fields (POS Codes 1101 through 1119 
and 1199), all Area Studies fields (FOS Codes 0301 through 0314), and all 
Culture Studies fields (FOS Codes 2211 through 2213} were classified as 
humanities, a number of those codes were not represented in the sample. Two 
additional fields that were classified as belonging to the humanities, 
Philosophy of Education (FOS code 0821) and Biblical Languages (FOS code 
2303), were not represented in the sanqple. 
Expected Occupation at Age 30 

niis classification was based on the response to a single multiple-choice 
question, FT63, '^What kind of work will you be doing yt>u are 30 years 
old? (Circle the wie that comes closest to \^t you expect to be doing.)" As 
it happened, if a student circled two responses to this question, both 
respor.ies were included in the data file (Variables 2647 and ?648). in the 
present study, students \Ao made two responses were classified in the 
professional category if at least one response belonged to this groi:p. If 
neither response belonged to the professional group but at least oie response 
belonged to the manager/proprietor group, the student was assigned to that 
group. 
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APPENDIX B 

Multiple Regression of Humeiuties Major (1) 
Vs. Nonhumanities Major (0) on Student Characteristics in 1972 

Multiple Regression of Hxamanities Major (1) 
Vs, Nonhumanities Major (0) on Student Characteristics in 1980 
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Multiple Regression of Humanities Major (1) 
Vs. Nonhumanities Major (o) on Student Characteristics in 1980 



AECKESSION USING SOPH YEAR AS OtP VaR 

THF OEPtNDENT VARIABLE IS M/NON-H . THE MULTIPLE CORRELATION IS 0.2173, 



THE STANOARO ERROR OF ESTIMATE* 



TOTAL ABOUT ORIGIN 
UNDER NULL HYPOTHESIS 
DUE TO HYPOTHESIS 
ERROR 

STANOARl) 
REG. WEIGHT 

CUNCOHITANT VARIABLES 

PSEUOO 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

HSGRAOES 0.0176 

HOMEWORK 0.0046 

PART-DEB 0.0595 

INF-TCHk 0.0245 

IHP-MONY -0.0216 

INP-SOCL 0.0270 

FATH OCC -0.017? 

HOTH OCC -0.0026 

EO PLkN -0.034? 

I-ATH EO 0.0607 

HOTH EO 0.0072 

N EO PLN 0.0645 

STUOYAIO -0.^266 

ACAOEMP -0.0106 

IRTVOC 0.12B5 

IRTREAD 0.0013 

IRTMATN -0.0303 

SEX -0.01B3 

SES -0.0301 

SCHTYPE -0.0296 

HSPROG 0.02B0 

COM TYPE -0.022i 

SMS/PHO -0.021 •;^ 

«ACAD 0.0253 

OFFER AP 0.0521 

SCH SES 0.0217 



SUN OF SQUARES 
40341. B025 
3B796.9612 
1B32. 3179 
36964.6433 

REGRESSION 
WEIGHTS 



-0.0764 



0.0027 
0.0013 
0.0230 
0.006B 
-0.006B 
0.0077 
-U.0083 
-0.0012 
-0.0082 
0.0090 
0.0013 
0.0164 
-0.0060 
-0.0024 
0.0069 
0.0001 
-0.0009 
-0.0071 
-0.0034 
"Q»0161 
0.0U2 
-0.0k 08 
-0.0C39 
0.00 59 
0.0201 
0.0064 



PROPORTION 
OF SQUARES 

1.0000 
0.0472 
0.952B 

STANDARD 
ERROR OF WT. 



0.0346 



0.0031 

0.0048 

0.0063 

0.0045 

0.0052 

0.0047 

0.0088 

0.0CB7 

0.0054 

0.0038 

0.0042 

0.0054 

0.0040 

0.0037 

0.0013 

0.0010 

Or0007 

0.0066 

0.0080 

0.0096 

0.0075 

0.0082 

0.0031 

0.0044 

0.0066 

0.0059 



N.O.F« 
3825. 
3824. 

26. 
3798. 

T STATISTICS 
WITH 3798. O.F. 



-2.2067 



0.8806 
0.2663 
3.6342 
1.4887 
-1.3190 
1.6244 
-0.944< 
-0. 1326 
-1.5146 
2. 3497 
0.3077 
3.0669 
-1.5088 
-0. 6498 
5.4055 
. 0.053t» 
X -1.2890 
-1.0727 
-1.0472 
-1.6782 
1.506B 
-1. 3257 
-1.2574 
1.3551 
3.0315 
• 1.0726 



MEAN SOUAKt 



70.47^8 
9.7i27 

CONTRIBUTION 
TO R-SO- 



-0.0002 
-0.0000 
-0.0033 
-0.0006 
-0.0004 
-0.0007 
tO.0002 
-0.0000 
-0.0006 
-0.0014 
-0.0000 

-o.oi :4 

-0.0006 
-0.0001 
-0.0073 
-0.0000 
-0.0004 
-0.0003 
-0.0003 
-0.0007 
-0.0006 
-0.0004 
-0.0004 
-0.0C05 
-0.0023 
-0.0003 



F RATIO 



7.2410 



MEASURE OF 
COLLINEARITY 



0.9V23 



0.3700 
0. 1642 
0.0648 
0.0702 
0.0650 
0.0942 
0.3014 
0.3?67 
0.5077 
0.6245 
C.5457 
0.4325 
0.1948 
0.l:495 
0.5558 
0.5591 
0.5459 
0. 1407 
0.6965 
0.1920 
0.2720 
0.0988 
0.1275 
0.2915 
0.1521 
0.3861 



3.1197 

PROBABILITY 
OF LARGER F 



0.0 
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Data Processing Steps in Defining Sophomore Major in 1973 and 1981 
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DATA PROCESSING STEPS IN DEFINING SOPHOMORE 
MAJOR IN 1973 AND 1981 



Because of the relevant questionnaire items and the timing of the data 
collections differed for the NLS and HS&B surveys, the procedures followed to 
identify the sophomores majoring in the humanities in 1973 and in 1981 
differed. 

1573. The sample selection relied on the series of questions concerning 
school attendance in October, 1973, in the First Follow-up Questionnaire. The 
first requirement was that the school that the respondent was attending (Q 
26a) have a valid fiCE code from 1,002 to 29,037. if not, the respoi^dent was 
classified as not enrolled in a two- or four-year college in October of 1973. 
Similarly, sample members who responded No to Q 25 were classified as not 
atterding a two- or four-year college. Third, respondents indicating they 
were r.t>t attending a two- year or four-year college (Q 26b) were excluded. 
The balance were assigned to the humanities major or nonhumanities major in 
accordance with the coding of their written response to Q 28a (Field of study 
in October 1973. ) This coding is described in appendix. These steps 
produced the following distribution: 







Actual N 


1. 


Humanities majors 


437 


2. 


Nonhumanities majors 


7,055 


3. 


No major or major unknown 


550 


4. 


All others 


13,308 


5. 


NO First Follow-up Questionnaire 


1,302 




Total 


22,fi«;2 
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The appropriate base year and first follow-up weights were used in 
estimating population values. As a result of these steps, the "hiimanities 
major" category included students \iho were in their second year of college and 
also students v*io did not attend college in their first year after high school 
but were enrolled in October 1973. Thus, a more accurate description of the 
"sophooaore" category would be "students their second year after high 
school . " 

1981 . Since the First Follow-up Questionnaire for the 1980 Senior cohort 
included successive items inquiring about the first five schools the 
respondent may have attended during the two years following high school 
graduation (Q 33), the responses in regard to each of the possible schools 
were examined to establish \*ich school the respondent was attending in 
October of 1981. Then, the students v*io were not attending two- or four-year 
colleges were exclud'Ki and the balance were assigned to the humanities major 
and nonhumanities major categories in accordance with the coding of the sanple 
members responses in regard to their field of study (Q 33l). It should be 
noted that the memN^rs of the 1980 Senior cohort responded to the First 
Follow-up Questionnaire in the spring of 1983. If they had changed their 
school and ma jo at mioyear of were in the same school and had changed their 
major at midyear, they still would have been classified by what their major 
was in October, 1982. As a result the major of a small number of students may 
have been misclassified. 
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•fliese steps produced the following distribution for the 1980 Senior 
cohort: 



Actual N 



1. Humanities majors 128 

2. Nonhumanities majors 3,803 

3. No major or major xinknown 587 

4. All others 6,709 

5. No First Follow-Up Questionnaire 768 

Total 11,995 



Ndte that the actual number of himianities majors is substantially less 
than L 1973 primarily because only a randomly selected subsanple of the 1980 
seniors were followed-up. When properly weighted the relative number of 
humanities majors in 1981 population increased but, as described in the text, 
the number still was less than in 1973. 
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